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By JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


HE scene witnessed at the first representation at the Lyceum 
of “Twelfth Night” has attracted to the behaviour of 
first-nights’ audiences an amount of attention the subject has not 
previously received. Having been asked to express my views on 
the question, I am glad to do so. Regarding with aversion the 
application to the drama of any form of censure that does not 
apply to literature or the fine arts, I am anxious to preserve in 
the public, which I hold to be the true guardian of the stage, a 
healthy sentiment. In order to do this I would maintain its 
right, within reasonable limits, to express disapproval. I am 
aware that in America no hissing is customary, and that the only 
condemnation of a piece consists in quitting the theatre. Apart, 
however, from the fact that I am not anxious to Americanize, 
any more than I am to Gallicize, our institutions, or indeed to do 
anything except apply to existing English practice the restraint 
imposed by an advancing civilization, I hold that the custom 
of pronouncing condemnation, besides encouraging a healthy 
interest in the drama, is beneficial to actors and managers, To 
prove as I go along each point I put forward would extend my 
observations beyond reasonable limits; I am accordingly com- 
pelled to allow this statement to remain a mere expression of 
opinion. While, however, I would oppose warmly any attempt 
to interfere with the right to hiss, I think restrictions should be 
imposed upon the abuse. These should, if possible, come from 
within—that is, be imposed by the first-night’s audience upon 
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itself. If not, they must be combated from without. No one, I 
presume, will hold that a small minority should so interfere with 
the enjoyment of the majority as, in the expression of opinion, to 
arrest a performance. Things are best shown in the extremes. 
Had the few malcontents at the Lyceum interrupted the pro- 
gress of the piece they would have been, very properly, expelled 


by the majority. Their right, at the close of the performance, to . 


express dissatisfaction I donot dispute. I may, and indeed I do, 
marvel at the exercise of it. It may or may not be that the per- 
formance of “ Twelfth Night” was inferior to what had previously 
been done at the Lyceum. It was, at least in my opinion, the 
best representation of the comedy that I have witnessed—not the 
best, perhaps, in the merit of each individual representation, 
which it would be unreasonable to expect, but best in the way in 
which one master-mind assigned the whole a completeness not 
before obtained, and furnished it with a setting so poetical 
as to make it a dream of enchantment. In the realization 
of life in past epochs, as it is now presented by Mr. Irving 
and some other managers, the public is provided with an 
experience not otherwise to be obtained, and the world is 
richer by a new art. You go ‘to the National Gallery and see 
pictures of Italy or Greece, which in most important respects are 
not to be compared to what you see on the stage. You visit 
those countries themselves, and are exceptionally lucky if once in 
a lifetime you see a pageant such as Mr, Irving has again and 
again presented. The best living artists lend him their aid to 
reproduce, under the most imaginative aspect, the most varie- 
gated life in the most brilliant countries of the world. And the 
picture lives. More than this, it does not interfere with the acting, 
which indeed it often most potently aids. 

Now Mr. Irving needs neither justification nor apology, and I 
am offering neither. My argument is, that gratitude exacts that 
disapproval of his efforts must be very strong indeed to justify 
clamorous condemnation. If you hold that the acting is so 
subordinated to decorations that the performance is not worthy 
of attention, hiss and depart. Do not stay to make objection 
persecution ; do not hoot as though the actors deserved execra- 
tion, and some infamy attached to what had been done. © Be 
judges who pronounce sentence with regret and under a sense of 
duty, not with mischievous exultation in the pain inflicted. 
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I have taken the case of the Lyceum as the strongest. I 
hear, however, with great regret the demonstrations now common 
on a first night. When a bad piece is laughed off the stage, I 
am very far from discontented. The management learns sharply 
and uncomfortably what it would learn in a more roundabout but 
not less effective way. To call on an author by mock applause, 

and then to howl at him with what I have heard called “a fog-horn 
ululation,” is, I hold, unmanly. A man spends months of his 
time shaping a drama; the favourable reception of which may; 
directly and indirectly, put thousands in his pocket. It goes to 
pieces—not always through his own fault—for managers and 
actors are, like women, “ kittle cattle,” and no one but the author 
knows how he is misrepresented, or what sacrifices he has been 
compelled to make. At this moment of supreme desolation—for 
such it must be—he is called forward and treated as infamous. 
He has done no wrong. To seek to excel and to fail in so doing, 
is with most of us a life’s lesson. In his case alone is the un- 
successful struggle treated as though it involved some terrible 
moral depravity. My advice to authors under the circumstances 

is never to go on the stage in acknowledgment of any call. A 
dramatist is a private gentleman, and in no sense part of a show. 
Whether his piece is applauded or condemned he will know with- 
out coming before the curtain, to move awkwardly and make an 
ungainly bow as in cases of success he ordinarily does, or under 
less favourable conditions to retire with a burning cheek and a 
swelling heart, as though some unreachable foe had stricken him 
on the face. The practice of author baiting should be at once 
abandoned. 

Englishmen are distinguished from all other nations by their 
love of fairness. Now fairness is close of kin to justice and is 
one of tht noblest of qualities. To this I like to appeal. Hiss 
a piece if necessary, hiss grossness on the stage, hiss whatever 
deserves to be condemned. But do not continue to hiss a man— 
dramatist, manager or actor—because he has once under the 
influence of anger or disappointment been indiscreet. Mercy is a 
quality as noble as fairness, and when once a man has been taught 
a lesson and learned it well,let him be forgiven. Against the uttering 
of blatant noises or ribald remarks it is needless to protest, since 
there is none but the very young who indulge in them, and 
no one te’defend them. There are those who would write angrily 
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on such a subject ; I am not with them. I prefer an appeal to 
English nature, and I believe in its efficacy. Under the present 
editor’s admirable management THE THEATRE has become a 
recognized and potent organ. I am fortunate enough to be 
allowed to reach through it many of the first-nights’ public. 
To them I appeal to restrain within decent bounds all forms 
of opposition, and to stop at once and for ever the cruel and 
heartless proceedings to which I have made special reference. 


By FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


WITH regard to what occurred on the night of the first represen- 
tation of “Twelfth Night” at the Lyceum, I happened to be 
sitting in the stalls just in front of the individual or individuals in 
the Pit, who signified their disapprobation in such a disagreeable 
way. At the end of the second act I heard a sound which I 
never heard before at that theatre under Mr. Irving’s management. 
It was not a hiss; it was that kind of half groan, half howl which 
suggests the presence of an animal, who, in the words of an old 
Trish song, is “unaisy in his mind.” Such a sound is extremely 
disagreeable, not only to the audience, but more so to the actors. 
I am the very last person to dispute the right of every spectator 
at a theatre to express his or her disapprobation. I once had a 
dispute with a very celebrated dramatic author on this point. He 
maintained that no one had a right to hiss in a theatre. He 
said that when you are in front of a picture, you do not hiss if 
you think it bad; to which I naturally replied that you do not 
applaud when you think it good. There can be no doubt that if 
an audience is allowed to applaud, they should also be allowed to 
hiss. Any attempt to evict a person who expresses audibly his 
disapprobation of any public performance is a mistake, provided 
that he expresses it in such a manner as not to interfere with the 
undoubted right of his fellow-auditors to hear what is being said 
upon the stage. On the other hand, no one will deny that it is 
within the right of the majority of the audience to object to any 
minority who insist upon making such a disturbance as to prevent 
that majority from paying proper attention to what is going on upon 
the stage. But there is also another limit to the right of expressing 
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disapprobation, which I think should be enforced in the interest of 
the audience as much as in that of the actors. Hissing or 
groaning should be reserved for the condemnation of what offends 
against the laws of morality or decency; and should not be 
employed in cases of mere incompetency; much less in cases 
where the conception, or interpretation, on the part of the 
actor does not agree with that which any member or members. 
of the audience may have formed of the character the actor 
is representing. In such cases silence is sufficient. If an 
actor fails to interpret the part he has to play, abstention from 
applause is surely sufficient condemnation. If a small portion of 
the audience do not relish his performance, if they think that his 
conception of the part is a false one, or that his execution of his 
own conception is very faulty, they have not the right to express 
their views in such a manner as must not only offend the majority 
of the audience who differ from them, but must sensibly embarrass 
the efforts of all the performers, as well as of that individual 
against whom their censure is directed. For I hope we are as yet 
far removed from the time when questions of art shall be treated 
with the same fierce intolerance as questions of politics or religion. 
As a rule, dramatists avoid subjects which can excite political or 
religious animosities ; and I think they are very wise in so doing. 
It would be an evil day for art if those persons who differ from 
the views of the exponents of art, were to think it necessary to 
express their difference of opinion with that disregard for the 
decencies of life which seems to distinguish so many politicians at 
the present day. It is for the sake of the audience, and not for 
the sake of the actor, that one objects to the indiscriminate use 
of such extreme forms of disapprobation as hissing or groaning. 
In the case of a performance like that of “Twelfth Night” at the 
Lyceum, which, whatever its faults might be, was in its main 
features so careful and artistic— if such a performance be received, 
even by a small portion of the audience, with hisses and groans, 
what form of condemnation can be reserved for performances in 
which vulgarity or indecency are rampant, or in which an attempt 
is made to impose upon the audience manifest incompetency and 
gross carelessness by the aid of unreasoning applause? 
Some little time ago there was an editorial article in THE 
THEATRE, which, if I mistake not, expressed a more or less 
modified incredulity as to the existence of organized oppositions 
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on first nights. I was very nearly addressing the Editor a letter 
on this subject, in which I had embodied some of my own 
personal experiences with regard to the existence of such organized 
opposition. No doubt there are many cases, where the condemna- 
tion of a play by the audience was simply the natural consequence 
of the gross inefficiency of the dramatist or of his interpreters, in 
which the imputation that such organization existed has been 
very rashly made; but there is no doubt that, on most first 
nights, there is present an element of hostility in the audience, 
consisting of individuals who have come to the theatre deter- 
mined, by every means in their power, to make the piece a failure. 
They may be influenced by personal feelings against the author or 
manager or some individual actor; but they are very often persons 
of that unhappy disposition who either having failed themselves to 
achieve success as actors or authors, or being envious of success 
in any one, even though that success may not interfere with their 
special pursuits in life, are actuated by a malicious desire to bring 
about the failure of any undertaking in which they are not per- 
sonally interested. In fact, persons of this disposition seem to 
deem it necessary to the sustenance of their own self-conceit, 
that any effort on the part of author or actor to elevate the 
character of dramatic representation should be represented as a 
failure. With a natural predisposition for all that is vulgar and 
coatse, they intrude themselves amongst the audience at a theatre 
where what suits their individual tastes is sure not to be presented, 
and either by their private comments, or by their public expression 
of ridicule, seek to damage the efforts of the author or manager, 
simply because those efforts are directed towards an object with 
which their degraded natures have no sympathy. These dis- 
interested and self-constituted critics receive encouragement, I 
regret to say, from a section of journalism which has lately come 
into great prominence. I allude to certain papers—they are not 
many, I am glad to say—that in virtue of a certain smart im- 
pudence which is mistaken for cleverness, and of a conscientious 
and too successful effort to evade the penalties under Lord 
Campbell’s Act, obtain a character for being amusing; and are 
unfortunately encouraged, by those who are fully alive to their 
vulgarity, in their constant efforts to decry everything that is 
noble in man or in art, and to exalt into a kind of religion what 
is really the worship of the most bestial sensuality, To the 
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writers on ‘such papers it would seem as if life had no higher 
objects than the consumption of almost unlimited quantities of 
champagne, or of spirits and soda-water, in the course of the 
twenty-four hours; and the more or less dishonest evasions of 
one’s just debts. This is one type of such journalism. Another 
type is that which, at the commencement of its career, seeks, by 
constant abuse of those members of the dramatic profession who 
from their very respectability are a living offence to the writers 
of the said journals, to ‘establish a reputation for what they are 
pleased to call independent criticism; and who, when such 
tactics have been more or less successful, by an immense effort 
of self-restraint, confine themselves to sneers and insinuations 
which are not absolutely libellous, but which enable the writers 
to gratify their malice without any cost to those pockets which 
have become filled with ill-earned gains. I believe that the true 
interests of dramatic art have no greater enemies than the class 
of journals to which I allude: ‘a large portion of their space is 
devoted to the affairs of the theatre, and it is amongst that 
largely increasing public who frequent the theatres that they find 
their most steady patrons. It would be well for those connected 
with dramatic art, who encourage such prostitution of journalism, 
to consider that the vile weapons, which are now turned against 
those of whom they are more or less consciously jealous, may 
be turned any day against themselves, if ever they attain that 
success for which, in spite of every discouragement, they hope. 


By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


THERE was a time, within many living playgoers’ remembrance, 
when hissing, on first nights of new pieces, was very rare, but if 
heard, was decidedly genuine and intended as a bond fide expres- 
sion of condemnation. In latter years a new custom has arisen. 
With very few exceptions, every “first night” is signalized by 
more or less evidence of dissatisfaction, as though it were a neces- 
sary portion of the entertainment. So distressing has this system 
become to many playgoers, that controversies have arisen as to 
the right of an apparently discontented minority to disturb all the 
rest of the audience by its sibilation, often considered most unfair 
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and mal dpropos. Disputes have waxed so warm that the prac- 

‘tice of hissing seems to have been dropped in a great measure by 
the noisy malcontents. They hiss but little now; but they hoot 
and howl. The persistency in this conduct, frequently without 
any apparent reason, has induced me to make inquiries, and sift 
the matter as much as possible. One important conclusion has 
been the result. 

I have rejected the idea of ‘‘ organized opposition,” so often 
repeated by managers and authors, and adopted another theory, 
the truth of which has not only been confirmed by observation, 
but also by the confession of some of the delinquents. 

For some time past it has been the practice of certain young 
men, yet frequently old enough to know better, to say among 
themselves, “Hollo! there is a new piece on to-night ; let’s go in 
and guy it. Jt will be such alark!” And they go into the theatre 
to carry out their intention. Every scene or piece of stage busi- 
ness, or word of dialogue, that can afford opportunity, however 
feeble, for ridicule, is seized on for “guying.” Jt is such a lark! 
Remarks are shouted, which are supposed to be witty, but. gene- 
rally fail in being so. They distress the actors—they disturb the 
audience. But what matter ?—~it is such a lark! If any attempt 
is made to put them down, the “guyers” wax angry, and then 
begin to hiss: I have expostulated with a young friend on this 
foolish and disagreeable conduct, reminding him of the fable of 
the frogs who, when stoned by the boys, lamented : “What is sport 
to you is death to us.” He hung his head as if touched by the 
truth of the comparison ; and I hope that he left off the cruel 
“sport.” 

There are other “ first-night ” playgoers who simply think it a 
fine thing to be critical at all ventures, and who imagine that to 
express their disapprobation of any play is a fine manly exercise 
of their superior judgment, and stamps them as “devilish clever” 
fellows. 

It cannot be denied, at the same time, that, now and then, 
considerable prejudice and personal animosity may be detected in 
expressions of dissatisfaction. Not only are actors, who have 
incurred the displeasure of portions of the audience on previous 
occasions—perhaps long gone by—assailed by expressions of 
discontent, perfectly apart from play or performance ; but it is 
notorious that authors, critics and others, who may have somehow 
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or somewhere, wounded the susceptibilities of these nice spirits, 
are hooted at as they enter the theatre and take their places. 

Far be it from any real lover of the drama to call for the entire 
suppression of the long-established manner of displaying dissatis- 
faction. But the right of hissing ought certainly only to be 
exercised at proper times and without tumult; and it is very 
evident that if the modern hootings and howlings be not, somehow 
put down, the theatres, especially on first nights, will become 
bear-gardens of unseemly disturbance. 

Nothing can better illustrate this untoward state of things than 
the conduct of some dozen or so among the audience on the 
revival of Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night ” at the Lyceum Theatre 
lately. There was nothing in the whole performance to which 
the most critical and “ cantankerous” spirit could take umbrage. 
The acting was generally excellent, in some instances superlative ; 
the “staging,” as the phrase now goes, was exquisitely beautiful, 
teeniing with poetic fancy—each scene was a work of art. There 
was not a hitch in the whole work; the play was by our great 
poet, and there was not a single opportunity for “guying.” But 
“suyers” or not, the malcontents endeavoured to revenge 
themselves as the curtain fell. Hissing there was little; but the 
hooting was loud and painful, being resumed when Mr. Irving 
appeared. I have disclaimed all belief, generally speaking, in 
“ organized opposition.” I can only put down this preposterous 
conduct on this occasion, therefore, to the vanity and conceit of 
those who wished to assert their right of judgment, however 
mistaken, or to the disappointment of baffled “ guyers ” who would 
have their “lark.” Nor can I admit the excuse charitably put 
forward by some writers, that the night was hot, the theatre over- 
crammed, and that discomfort produced discontent. There was 
no reason why any discomfort should have occasioned the hooting 
of a beautiful play and a great actor; to speak of it as an 
expression of public opinion would be preposterous. 
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His Big Friend. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


HAT comes next?” inquires a pursy-looking dame, on 

the wrong side of fifty, glancing through her gold- 
rimmed spectacles at the programme of a concert at which I am 
one of a large audience. The pursy dame is my next neighbour 
in the stalls, and her question is addressed to an old-young 
person in flowered muslin, who may possibly be her daughter, 
and who replies, with an air of excessive languor and boredom: 
“Only-a violoncello solo.” 

Only a violoncello solo! A slight thing, truly—a mere 
bagatelle, which the British mind resents almost as an insult. 
Pursy dame, I pray thee contemplate the fashions! Young 
woman in muslin, ogle the men! ~ Fashion and flirtation are 
things of paramount importance to your limited intelligences. 
But a violoncello solo! Ye gods! one might as well grow 
enthusiastic over the sound of the wind among the trees, which, as 
everybody knows, is a common thing—as common as sunshine. 
And sunshine is really very common—it is almost plebeian. It 
makes no fuss about its own importance. It does not say, “I am 
the sunlight!” It simply shines. No one ever heard of a sun- 
beam going into a room and beginning to boast of the enormous 
weight, size, and heat of the superb orb from whence it came. It 
comes unannounced, bringing warmth, light and happiness with 
it. But what, it may be asked, has a sunbeain to do with a 
violoncello solo? Well, perhaps, not much. And yet the warmth, 
light and happiness of a sunny summer’s day, as well as the 
melancholy and love-languor of a moonlight night, can be sum- 
moned forth from the strings of the heavy, cumbrous thing, 
which, in the hands of a master, becomes a living, talking being 
—a being that laughs and weeps, and is capable of quick pulsa- 
tions of joy and strong shudders of passion near akin to pain. 
But then, all depends on the artist who plays it. Bad violoncello 
players abound ; and under their manipulation the instrument 
groans and yells like a tortured demon. And am I not now 
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going to hear “ only’a violoncello solo,” to use the contemptuous 
phraseology of my near neighbours in the concert-hall, and is 
not the violoncellist himself just stepping on the platform, carry- 
ing his “ big friend,” the “’cello,” tenderly with him? Yes, here 
he is ; and there is a faint murmur of admiration and clapping 
of hands, to which he responds by the slightest possible bow, 
and sitting down, he begins to tune his instrument in sweet 
accord with the piano-forte, at which his accompanyist is already 
seated. And while he is bending in loving anxiety over the 
strings, let us look at the artist himself, and study his physi- 
ognomy,. 

A fine face; clear, thoughtful eyes; an expressive mouth, 
ornamented by a somewhat wild fly-away moustache, which is quite 
in keeping with his wilder mane of thick hair. He is of medium 
height and good figure, with that graceful eccentricity of bearing 
which marks the educated foreigner—a bearing utterly different 
to the stilted Society-manner of the unfortunate Englishman, who 
is only too often like the Mr. St. George in the play of “ Nita’s 
First,” with his laugh-provoking “Delighted, I’m sure,” and 
“ Thanks awfully.” Glance at the programme for his name; it 
is simple and easy of pronunciation—Hollmann. And who is 
Hollmann? A Dutchman. Now a Dutchman, until quite lately, 
had only to be called a Dutchman in order to provoke laughter. 
The phrase, “I’m a Dutchman,” used to be considered the very 
acme of absurdity. But when we have a Joseph Maas and a 
Hollmann both hailing from the Flat Land of Van Dyck and 
Rubens, it is time to pause and consider whether the assertion of 
“I’m a Dutchman” is not rather something to boast of than 
otherwise. 

But hush! was that the wind stirring among the leaves, or 
was it the murmur of waters? Are we, the audience, seated in 
the vast Albert Hall, or have we all been carried suddenly away 
by a troop of genii to the shore of the ocean, there to listen to the 
gentle pulsations of a softly flowing tide? No; Hollmann is only 
mesmerising his big friend, and compelling it to talk in its sleep. 
Oh, it is almost ‘cruel to force such wild confessions from its 
quivering strings! Let us listen closely as the “ Romance” goes 
on. What does it tell us? This: “I am a strain of music 
fallen out of heaven, a lost wanderer among the forests of earth. 
Last night I floated sadly along, always regretting my home 
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among the stars, and as I floated I touched a nightingale’s throat 
and made him sing so entrancingly that he almost died for joy. 
On I passed, and entered a lonely church, where one lamp burnt 
dimly before the Madonna’s shrine, and there I saw an old man 
with long white hair and a sad countenance, who sat silently 
before the organ, his wrinkled hands resting idly on the keys. 
I breathed my notes into his ear; he started, and began to play. 
The music sprang up, a fountain of living sound ; crescendo upon 
crescendo welled up to one magnificent thunder-burst of melody, 
and while the old musician grew more divinely mad with inspira- 
tion, I grew pained and weary, and passed out softly from 
the church, regretting more than ever my lost home among the 
stars. On my way I saw a fair child dying, and I drank her 
last sigh ; I passed two lovers who were parting for ever and 
caught their last kiss, and now I linger on the strings of this 
violoncello, and I speak as my master bids me, though still I 
yearn for home with a passion that makes my heart break. 
Shall I never see the flower-like faces of the music angels again ? 
Oh, ye mortals who weep at the thought of losing earth, pity me, 
who have lost heaven ! ” 

The “Romance” is over, and some there are in the large 
audience whose eyes are wet with tears. The master, Hollmann, 
appears unmoved and calm, though he has forced this melancholy 
plaint from his big friend. No doubt he often hears such sor- 
rowful stories, stories as laden with regret as the night-blooming 
Cereus with dew, and he is accustomed to them. Now he draws 
his bow with more quickness and firmness ; he commences his 
“Mazourka.” And what does this brilliant, beautiful talking 
thing tell us? Listen. 

“Tam the sparkling fragment of a wild dance lately played 
by the Fairy Queen’s orchestra. Her musicians are imps with 
eyes of fire, their trumpets are folded rose-leaves, their violins and 
’cellos are shaped from the small divisions of the pine-cone and 
are strung with spider threads, their bows are the long petals of 
the magnolia. Their drums are the round dried seed-pods of the 
golden celandine. They play the maddest, mirthfullest music, 
and on the night that I strayed away from them, not knowing 
whither I wilfully wandered, how gay was the forest scene! A 
million glow-worms glittered in the grass, and elves of fantastic 
shape and mien swung on ropes of moss from the trees, and 
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played hide-and-seek among the daisies. Beautiful sprites with 
pale pink wings took hands and danced together, and the fairy 
knights, in dresses of blue and crimson, and wearing caps woven 
from red poppy-leaves, knelt to kiss the hand of their lovely 
queen. Fairer she looked than ever, her flashing hair clothed her 
from head to foot, and her tiara of netted moonbeams shone 
almost as gloriously as the sunlight. ‘Mortals will not believe 
in us,’ she said, and smiled; ‘they will scarce believe in the 
angels nowadays. And yet how true is their existence! Poor 
mortals! What would your sad little lives be if it were not for 
the ceaseless guardianship and protection of the angels and 
fairies?’ And she smiled again, and, stepping from her throne, 
took the hand of the commander of her army of elves and began 
to dance. Oh, the fantastic gambolling and frisking that followed! 
Out burst the music, the fairy orchestra played faster and faster, 
and I, only a bright fragment of the dance they performed, 
leaped suddenly away from them all, and am here, commanded 
by the master of this violoncello, to remain a prisoner on parole, 
till he shall of his own pleasure release me. For the will of the 
Fairy Queen is a passing power, but the will of a musician’s soul 
is invincible and immortal.” 

The “ Mazourka” is over, and with it the troop of fairies, imps, 
gnomes, and moonbeams has vanished, and nothing remains but 
the Albert Hall and its rows of fashionably attired people who 
unite in a highly cultured and therefore subdued clapping of 
hands, A thoroughly wild and enthusiastic outburst of applause 
for music is a thing utterly unknown in England. Enthusiasm 
of any force is reserved for the female performer who consents to 
appear more than half-nude upon the stage, and exhibit her form 
to the best advantage by means of the electric light.- But to 
return to the violoncellist who has persuaded his big friend to tell 
us fairy stories—does any one stop to consider how truly great a 
‘genius is this Monsieur Hollmann—this cheery, modest, amiable, 
conscientious artist—whose life and labour are an honour to the 
“Lowlands o’ Holland”? The press appears to be satisfied with 
a bare mention of him now and again, and gives more space to 
the details of the last revolting murder or breach-of-promise case 
than it does to the demands of art. Even Bottesini, the greatest 
contra-basso player in the world, has been allowed to leave 

England with only a partial success for his concerts, and scarce a 
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word of him in the journals which ought to have been loud in 
his praise. It is always the same old story. It is more important 
to this penny-paper-reading nation to know whether Lord A. has 
reason to be displeased with Lady A. than whether such a superb 
artist as Hollmann is generously and enthusiastically rewarded for 
the years of study, the patient labour, the intense reverence for 
his art, which has resulted in making him the greatest violoncellist 
in Europe. I should like to see such a man invited and en- 
couraged by Royalty itself, honoured by all the greatest in the 
land, and paid for his work as generously as this great nation can 
afford to pay if it so pleases. And I should also like to see 
better breeding and more courteous manners shown by the people 
in London who frequent concerts and other artistic performances. 
Either they go to hear music or they do not. If they go to hear, 
they should learn that it is the very worst taste in the world to 
rise from their seats until a concert is over. While Hollmann was 
playing, the other day, many persons rose and began to crush 
their way out of the hall during his performance, and he very 
properly did not play the second piece assigned to him, but rose 
and left the platform abruptly. In Germany they have strict 
rules for all this. Should you desire to leave a theatre or concert 
at a particular hour, you must notify the doorkeeper of the fact 
before the performance begins. When the time you have named 
draws near, the doorkeeper takes advantage of a pause in the pro- 
gramme to beckon you mysteriously, and when you have crept 
noiselessly towards him on the points of your toes, he hands you 
gently through a little private door, which is instantly closed upon 
you, and you find yourself alone in the passage, and free to make 
your solitary way home whenever you like. But the doorkeeper’s 
services are seldom required in this manner. The Germans wor- 
ship art ; and when they go to hear music, they go to hear it all, 
every note to the very end. Greedy or sleepy persons, who require 
an early supper or an early snooze, might indeed attempt to leave 
the hall before the close of the concert, but they would find 
every door of exit securely fastened. Would that this were the 
case in London! The peculiar self-glorification of those English 
people who. think they are “getting musical,” is exceedingly 
funny. As long as music is treated as a. pastime (and nowhere 
is it considered so much of a pastime as in England) so long will 
it be misunderstood, and so long will artists have.to suffer from 
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the thousand«and-one little shafts of narrow-minded ignorance and 
envy which torture the delicate art-loving soul and cause it to chafe 
sometimes against the whole world. True musicians are not 
proud of their art for their own sakes, they are as glasses through 
which the light of Music streams ; it fs for the pure sake of that 
divine light that they cry for sympathy, sympathy, and ever more 
sympathy! “Look, look!” they cry, “leave your poor squabbles, 
your money, your dress, your frivolity; look at this ray of light we 
hold, and think how much more of it there is in the land from 
which it comes ; the land, to which every day we draw nearer— 
God’s Land, the birthplace of sun and moon and stars—the Home 
of the Immortals! O peoples of all lands, our hearts ache with 
yearning over you ; our voices tire of entreating you to look, not 
at us, but at the light we bear; to hear, not us, but the music we 
echo. Can nothing turn your eyes from the low earth, and must 
we ever cry to youin vain!” Alas, poor musicians! Poor 
broken-hearted Beethoven, unhappy starved Franz Schubert, 
forlorn deceived Chopin—how did the world answer you all ? And 
alas, poor Rubinstein, delicate Sarasate, divine Bottesini, passionate 
Hollmann, is the world you all work for treating you as well as it 
might do? I fear not. Still when I look at Hollmanr and his 
big friend, and note how they love each other, how eloquently they 
converse together, how they whisper and laugh and murmur, how 
they fondle and caress each other, I feel again that grand truth, 
that in the soul of the artist lives a joy which can never be taken 
from him, a peace which satisfies, a luxury of delight that the 
wealth of the world can never compass, and compared with which 
all other pleasures seem poor and mean. Yet it is well that this 
great London should learn to know its best friends, and that it 
should honour Hollmann and do him homage as one of the few 
among the world’s chief artists. 
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THE THEATRE. 


Killed by Mistake. 


“ ELL us a tale, Jack.” 
“ Shan't,” said Jack, laconically ; “ tell one yourself.” 
“I am sure I would at once, only I’ve nothing to say,” rejoined 
the other, mournfully, and then the conversation languished. 
It was Christmas Eve, and some half-dozen of us were sitting 


round the fire, pulling at our pipes, and toasting our slippered 
toes. We had been having a pretty lively time of it up till then, 
what with the dinner and its attendant fun; but the last ten 
minutes had been dragging wofully, and the evening threatened 
to be slow. Now in another fellow’s quarters I should have cared 
little if this whole company had dropped asleep ; but, when in my 
own a slight snore came from the man on my right, it suddenly 
struck me as my business to provide for my guests’ amusement, 
so in my turn I appealed to Jack. 

“What is the good of being an editor, and catering for the 
public, if you can’t even amuse your own friends?” I asked, re- 
proachfully, for Jack had just become the leading spirit of the 
Pop-Gun, and was rather touchy as to its powers. “Come, spin 
away ; your yarn is sure to be a good one,” I added, diplomati- 
cally, and, with many a lazy grunt, Jack finally assented. 

“ But for the life of me I can’t concoct a bran-new tale,” said 
he. “ Besides, it would be defrauding the Pop, so I'll tell you 
some one else’s; and by way of being seasonable, it shall be a 
clown’s story.” 

We expressed our content ; the sleepy man woke up, and un- 
blushingly asserted his innocence ; more wood was piled on the 
blazing fire, and Jack started :— 

“Tt is exactly a year to-day,” he began, “since I found myself 
landed at Shorram, and that the people of Shorram found me in 
such an execrable temper, that I have no kind of doubt that 
down there it is a subject of conversation until this day. Where 
Shorram exactly is I can’t well explain, for the simple reason 
that I don’t know, but how I got there was through some wily, 
and I imagine joke-loving porter having beguiled me into a 
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certain railway carriage at York by a solemn declaration that it 
was right for London. Indeed, I have a hazy recollection that 
he swore to it, but there is just a possibility that the swearing 
had no connexion with the matter in hand. At all events, when, 
after a pleasant snooze, I was turned out at the end of our 
journey, instead of the comforting lights and bustle of King’s 
Cross, behold it was at a wretched little station, with a couple of 
melancholy porters, and a pervading air of general discomfort. 
The stern tones that my usually sweet voice took, as in clear 
and plain Saxon I explained my feelings to those two porters, 
need not be dilated upon ; their answers may likewise be passed 
over, and we'll take up the thread of my misadventures some 
minutes later when I was wandering along Shorram High Street, 
endeavouring to get through the four dismal hours which must 
elapse before a train could pick me up and take me back to meet 
the proper London line. One of the porters, who had the air of 
a superannuated undertaker, had advised me to go and have a 
look at the cemetery, which he described as ‘a most flourishing 
burying-ground,’ and as I wanted to stretch my legs, I took the 
old fellow’s advice, and having tramped to the farther end of the 
town, turned in at the large white gates. It certainly was 
‘flourishing,’ if that were Shorram for ‘full,’ and I spent some 
little time reading a series of half-defaced epitaphs. Precious 
queer some of them were too, but the strangest of all was cut on 
a small stone, whose whiteness attested to the care bestowed upon 
it during its ten years’ erection :— 


LIZZIE, 
KILLED BY MISTAKE. 


and then the dates. I read it aloud, struck by the strange 
wording. ‘Killed by an accident,’ was surely what they meant 
to say, but as it stood it looked as though a murder had been 
intended, and that she had taken the place of the victim. 
‘Killed by mistake,’ I repeated, ‘I wonder by whom ?” 

“* There was a slight sound at my elbow and I looked down. 
There, standing by my side with clasped hands and bent head, 
was one of the most grotesquely shaped figures I ever saw. A 
man, evidently, for the thin white face was bearded and the 


hands were big and strong, but the body and poor sticks of legs 
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might better have belonged to a child of twelve. In fact he was 
not unlike the toy Punch that children play with, except that he 
was rather nice-looking than otherwise, and that his face was white 
instead of red. I stared at him, as well I might, and made some 
remark about the grave at which he was looking so intently, but 
his only answer was to push by me and re-read the inscription. 

“© Lizzie, that’s my wife, he said softly, as though heedless 
whether I heard him or not, and “killed by mistake” ; the mistake 
was mine, J killed her !’ 

“We men are such fools when it comes to condolence. A 
woman would have murmured some kind speech, or at any rate 
have said something, but I could only stare blankly. Was he 
mad, or was he in earnest? A moment before it had struck me 
that cemetery gazing was chilly work for December, but now I 
determined to talk to the man and find out his story : he interested 
me, and besides (remarked Jack parenthetically) it is all in the 
way of business. 

“You're a Londoner, arn’t you, sir? said the dwarf, after a 
a pause, during which he had seated himself by the headstone, 
against which he now leaned and patted gently from time to time. 
I nodded. ‘Did you ever hear of the cat-clown ? 

““No!’ I told him. ‘I never had.’ 

“* Alas!’ said the man drearily, ‘it is a long time ago. I don’t 
suppose you have. But J was the cat-clown.’ 

“* You were!’ I echoed, in a tone that must have sounded more 
disbelieving than polite, for he caught up my words.’ 

“*Yes; I should think I was. Why, every one knew Joe 
Bagaley, which is me, sir, and I’ve acted at the Lane dozens of 
times, but that was before I took to the trapeze and the cat 
business, and before I knew Lizzie.’ 

“He brought out the name very softly and hesitatingly, as if 
it were almost an effort, and: I was wondering why on earth he 
should choose me as a confidant, when his next words made it 
clear. 

“‘Isn’t this Christmas Eve ? he asked, and on hearing that it 
was, immediately added, ‘Then, if you'll please listen, I will tell 
you why I killed—/er (with his hand on the name). I tell it 
every Christmas Eve, you know, and then they can’t say I’m 
pretending I didn’t do it, when every year, as the ~~ comes 
round, I tell them that I did—can they ?” 
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“No, no!’ said I soothingly ; ‘of course ‘they can’t,’ but the 
poor clown continued, regardless of my interruption, each word 
growing shriller as his voice rang out'in the frosty air. 

“*T told them I’d done it. I showed them how it was planned, 
but they pitied me, and called me mad, and said I was free to go 
where I liked and (with a sudden catch‘ of his breath) all this 
happened and was over, ten long years ago.’ 

“When the old porter had directed me towards the cemetery I 
had caught a whisper from his subordinate about ‘cranky Joe,’ and 
it suddenly flashed on me that this must be he—this man who, 
from being clown, had suddenly become the chief actor in such a 1 
terrible tragedy that the horror of it had turned his brain.” 

“*Joe,’ said I, persuasively, ‘it’s bitterly cold. Hadn’t we 
better be going ?” 

“‘*Tt’s cold for her, too,’ he answered ; ‘ and, besides, I must 
tell you all about it. I promised I would, and it’s Christmas 
Eve ? ; 

“He was speaking now in his usual tones, and though I have 
never learnt more about him than he chose to tell me, I have 
always felt convinced, from his speech and manner, that if not 
actually of gentle bitth he was entitled to a far higher position 
than the one he had held. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
his tale lost nothing from his recital of it.” 

“*T told you I left the Lane, didn’t I? he began again after a 
pause, and then continued in a dull, monotonous voice, as though 
he were repeating alesson. ‘ Well, that was in ’60, and from there 
I joined a large circus and menagerie, that travelled about from 
place to place, stopping at the towns, or where we were likely to 
get an audience. I got on very well with them, for in those days 
it was something out of the common to see performances on the 
trapeze, and I took immensely. I was dressed in skins to re- 
semble a cat, with a tail all complete, and only my face was left 
exposed ; and here, for the first time, I found my strong arms and 
small light body an advantage, for as the children—little guess- 
ing the reason—used to declare, I looked ‘exactly like a cat,’ 
and as the money taken increased nightly, I naturally rose into 
high favour with the circus master.’ 

“There was only one other in my line, and that was a girl— 

Lizzie. She was very beautiful, and she was very good, and from 
the first she took a curious liking for me, which astonished no one 
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more than it did myself. Partly we were thrown very much toge- 
ther, for of course we practised a good deal, and then there were 
new tricks to be learnt, and so on ; partly she was a quiet, gentle 
sort of girl, very different from the rest of the troupe, and then I 
knew she pitied me, and pity, they say, leads to love. From the 
first moment that I saw her sweet serious face I had worshipped 
her as the loveliest and purest thing that had ever come into my 
hard and miserable life, so when, after two years’ patient waiting, 
Lizzie taught me the words that otherwise I should never dared to 
have uttered, I spoke them all thankfulness, and held her to me 
with such a sense of rapturous bliss that angels might have 
envied. -And so we were married.’ 

“The soft passionless voice here broke off suddenly, and we 
sat a minute in silence. The last rays of sunlight (for it was 
nearing four o’clock by this time) fell aslant the stone, and rested 
tenderly on the name of the dead girl, and I noticed that seeing 
it, Bagaley drew himself yet nearer, so that the same sunbeam 
rested upon him, and as he did so, a glad smile crept into the 
weary drooping eyes.’ 

“*Well, we were married,’ he resumed presently, ‘and one 
short month after, a third performer, Wintle by name, came to 
join us. How intensely I grew to loathe that man no words can 
tell! He was a fine, tall, handsome man, with a quiet wit, and 
steady nerve, and strong as a giant. When Lizzie came flying 
through the air—for we had new tricks now, of which he was the 
mainstay—he would catch her in his arms and run with her up the 
ropes, while I, poor cripple, who knew, were I to attempt it, would 
mean death to us both, I stood below, envying him for his 
strength, and hating him for the power it gave him. Lizzie 
liked him. She told me so many times, never dreaming of the 
jealous watchful gaze ; I looked after them as they dived, and flew, 
and swung together ; and so the weeks went on.’ 

“* At last, Bates (the manager) arranged a regular little play to 
be acted by us three while we were in the air, and every one 
predicted it would be an enormous success, I was to retain my 
famous part by which I had gained my name of the cat-clown ; 
Lizzie with her sweet face, and innocent child-like eyes, was to be 
the queen of the fairies; Robert Wintle was to be her earthly 
lover, and the first performance was to take place on Christmas 
Eve. One of my great hits was to be counterfeiting terror at a 
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position in which I had been placed by the queen’s orders. It was 
at an immense height, almost at the top of the building, and far 
away from any staves or ropes, so that after the iron which con- 
veyed me there was withdrawn, I was utterly powerless to 
descend. The way I hung on to the bar, and my ludicrous efforts to 
maintain my seat, were declared inimitable by the manager, and 
the ground clowns, and I anticipated a splendid piece of business 
on the grand night, which was fixed for Christmas Eve. We 
were three weeks reheasing it, and it was during that time I first 
noticed a secret understanding between my Lizzie and Wintle. 
He seemed uneasy, embarrassed, most unlike his usual self, but 
he followed Lizzie-like her shadow, and I followed him. I saw it 
all now, but alas! too late. Bitterly I reproached myself with 
having let her marry me through pity, and it was that thought 
that it was only pity I had won that was the hardest sting of all. 
But none the less surely did I hate the man who had succeeded 
where I had failed, and none the less was I set on my revenge.’ 

“ For a second time the sad voice faltered over its self-imposed 
task, and with his last word the sunbeam died away. 

“At last I overheard some words of theirs, not many. A 
few gentle words from Wintle,—a hiss,—a sigh_—a murmur of— 
“Robert, I am so happy!” in a girl’s soft voice, and then, as I 
drew back from the darkness, my wife came from the room and 
passed me, with a glad smile upon her lips. I followed her. Not 
to accuse her, I left that for others to do, when my work should 
have succeeded, but I went straight to the circus and clambered 
up the ropes to the platform from which we started. There 
were no men about to interrupt me. Even had there been, no 
one would have dreamt of interfering, for it was my daily 
business to see to every catch and rope and bar before the 
performance took place, and it now wanted but an hour to the 
time, the grand night too, as I thought, with fiendish glee, as I 
scrambled over the netting and felt it all with care ; I gave very 
particular care to one bar, and then I descended and looked up. 
One of the grandest bits of this fairy scene was towards the 
end, when Lizzie, as the Queen, was flying at the left side of the 
netting, and Wintle, at the extreme right, was executing some 
wonderful gymnastics on the horizontal bar. He wound up by 
jerking himself off into space, and then after turning a somer- 
sault, catching by his knees to another -bar which hung some 
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twelve feet below. It was a very difficult trick, and one over 
which he was nervous, for should the lower bar by any miraculous 
chance give way, nothing could prevent him falling, and as 
in such a position it was impossible to calculate distances 
accurately, he would be quite as likely to fall outside as inside 
the net.’ 

“The entertainment was half over; the Peruvian horses had 
been duly admired, and the juggler’s tricks were finished, when 
the band struck up an inspiriting march, composed in our honour, 
and before the applause which greeted our entrance had sub- 
sided, we were hanging on to the central rope, and bowing our 
acknowledgments—the new play had begun They cheered 
us to the echo. “ Never had fairy looked more lovely than Lizzie 
in her silver dress; the prince was charming; the cat superb,’ 
every one declared ; and then following on the applause came a 
breathless silence as they awaited the grand finale. I was swung 
up to my lofty perch, and the “courtship,” as we called the 
coquetting on the tight-rope, began below me. Lizzie advancing 
from the right and Wintle from the left, they were to cross each 
other in the centre, and each go to the opposite end, and then to 
begin those “ fairy flights” which brought the play to a conclusion. 
Seated there, while continuing my own business of mock flight 
and dismay, my straining eyes were fixed upon those two—the wife 
who had betrayed me, and the man who had dared to win her 
from me.’ 

“For the first time during his recital, the clown moved and 
now sprang to his feet with blazing eyes and flushed cheeks as he 
rapidly continued :— 

“Wilder and wilder grow my actions as I dodge to and fro on 
my perch for fear I should lose one movement of theirs ; and the 
laughter rings from below as bright eyes fix upon me. “ Look at 
the clown! look at his antics!” they cry, and I—I am nearly 
blinded by my whole soul rushing to my eyes as I hang there 
waiting—waiting to see him fall! See now he waves the fan, the 
signal she should pass him Now, Lizzie. Gently! Why, 
what is this? She draws back, whispering something ; her lips 
move. I cannot catch the words, but I know their meaning, 
“she hasn’t the nerve,” she says “to-night ; she cannot pass him,” 
and—am I blind? Am I falling? She turns back the same way 
to the right, to his side! “Lizzie!” In good earnest I hang for- 
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ward now collecting my strength for a warning cry—Lizzie! Is 
it my voice that sounds in that half-choked agonized whisper that 
scarcely stirs the air about me? I turn my eyes to the audience 
below, gesticulating wildly for the help that in a few minutes will 
be too late, but they laugh back their answers. How splendidly I 
am acting to-night! I must get down a rope—where is my rope? 
and I turn to clutch at the support which carried me up just 
as she reaches the topmost bar. . . . I—I forgot. They took it 
away. My hand closes on empty air, and then—a few moments 
of sickening, awful ‘terror, while the ringing cheers burst forth 
afresh, and the fairy swings gaily to and fro—and then a frightful 
scream—a rush of horror-stricken people towards the useless net, 
and in their midst, there! on the cruel floor, Lizzie—my Lizzie— 
dead ’ 

“He sunk to the ground again repeating his last words, 
‘my Lizzie, and dead—dead,’ he sobbed, and clinging to the 
stone, he hissed the name again and again. 

“When. he grew calmer he went back to his old position, and 
in a few words his story was finished. 

“«T don’t know how I got down, I don’t know anything that 
happened after that, except that I saw Wintle married. He 
married a girl belonging to the troupe, and she told me it was 
Lizzie who had arranged it all quietly for them, and that it 
was to her and not to Lizzie that the kiss and the words had been 
given. But somehow, added the man wearily, ‘I don’t seem to be 
able to think of that. Christmas Eve, ten years to-day,’ he began 
again presently ; and when, after a few words of sympathy, I was 
obliged to leave him, he was still mechanically repeating the 
words which had just attracted me. “Lizzie, killed by mistake.” 

“* And you! I questioned, as, Jack came to a standstill. 

“Qh! said Jack, as he knocked out the ashes and pocketed 
his pipe. ‘I was chilled to the bone and ran all the way to 
the station.’ 

“Well, many thanks are due,’ said I, ‘I congratulate the 
Pop Gun on its editor’ And then for fear Jack’s story should 
appear in the pages of that influential weekly, I immediately wrote 
it all down myself. 

M. E. W. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


O the great relief of everybody concerned in a deservedly unfortunate 
enterprise the series of German “representations” at Covent 
Garden closed during the second week of July with a poor performance of 
“Lohengrin ;” and I deem it unlikely that we shall hear much about 
German Opera in London for some years to come. With one exception 
—“ Tristan and Isolde,” which was really well rendered all round, and 
afforded Fraulein Lili Lehmann a fine opportunity for the display of her 
remarkable dramatic and vocal abilities—the works produced were de- 
prived of their intrinsic charms by bad acting and worse singing, third- 
rate mise en scéne, and wretched stage management. But for the happy 
influence exercised by Hans Richter upon an orchestra reluctant to 
rehearse with the frequency and assiduity to which his own instrumentalists 
here as well as in Vienna have accustomed him, some of the performances 
would have been little short of intolerable. The great conductor, how- 
ever, succeeded in inducing the Covent Garden “artists” to take a reason- 
able amount of trouble with the music assigned to them, getting himself 
much grumbled at for worrying them ; and the result of his indomitable 
perseverance and good-humour was that the accompaniments, on the 
whole, were efficiently played. This circumstance just saved the 
Wagnerian works produced from utter and deadly failure, their vocal 
parts being of so much less importance than the function of the orchestra, 
to which narrative, melody, and descriptive harmony are almdst exclu- 
sively confided, whilst the voices are seldom called upon to do more than 
to ejaculate the words of the libretto. The orchestra, frankly speaking, was 
the only solid attraction of the “Cyklus ;” in all the singers, with one or 
two exceptions, there was not sufficient vocal or artistic merit to draw even 
one of the sparse and low-spirited audiences successively gathered together 
within the walls of the big theatre on the “German nights.” Under the 
circumstances it cannot be wondered at that the zmpresa has turned out 
far from remunerative. It did not at the outset command the resources 
requisite now-a-days for the payment of first-class talent ; it was handi- 
capped by unfortunate antecedents; it was ill-organized and carelessly 
managed. Therefore it had its own shortcomings only to thank for its lack 
of success, and can put. forward no valid claim to public sympathy for its 
many mishaps and complete failure. It has, however, no less convinc- 
ingly than its fellow-culprit and co-sufferer, the Italian smpresa at Covent 
Garden, proved that the reign of opera in foreign tongues is over in this 
country ; and that, if London is to have its regular operatic season in 
years to come, a clean sweep will have to be made of institutions that 
have practically become obsolete, more by reason of their maladministra- 
tion than of their intrinsic viciousness. As for such bungling and doleful 
experiments as that recently tried by German enterprise at Covent Garden, 
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the musical public of this metropolis has had enough of them and some- 
thing to spare. For the future we will have German operas in English, as 
many of the good ones as we can get; above all, we will not have any 
more bad English operas in German. 


A few nights before the termination of its “ Cyklus,” the Franke manage- 
ment brought out a German version of Mr. 4 Beckett’s “ Savonarola,” set 
to music by Dr. Villiers Stanford. This, the second of Mr. a Beckett's 
libretti dealt with by the composer in question, contrasts unfavourably 
with the first (“ The Canterbury Pilgrims”) which is, in many respects, the 
best operatic text existing in our language ; whereas the book of “ Savon- 
arola” is dull, stilted, and, from a dramatic point of view, weak.* It is 
not, however, so crushingly tiresome as the music which has been fitted 
to it. In a notice of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” that appeared in a 
former number of this magazine, I ventured to express the opinion that 
whatever Dr. Stanford’s inborn function may be with relation to music, it 
is certainly not that of acomposer of comic opera. His ‘“Savonarola” 
has gone far to convince me that opera of any kind is quite out of his 
line, and that the sooner he definitively abandons the stage for the 
cathedral, the better for his musical reputation. He has a decided turn 
for writing masses, anthems, motets, graduali, and such like, and I have 
no doubt that a sacred cantata, or even an oratorio, from his pen would 
teem with attractions for piously-disposed audiences, especially if these 
latter happened to be tolerably indifferent to melody, and strongly addicted 
to vocal recitative and instrumental counterpoint. But Dr. Stanford, if I 
may judge his capacities as a composer by the two large works above- 
referred to—a comic and a tragic opera—has no melodic gift to speak of, 
and but little understanding of or sympathy with human passions. His 
music is just as dry and unemotional when it has to do with love as when 
it seeks to express the promptings of hatred or the bitterness of a revenge- 
ful spirit. In both cases it is laboured and heavy, uninteresting and 
wearisome. One long dreary monologue follows another ; psalm succeeds 
psalm with depressing regularity, and they are not cheerful or tuneful 
psalms, neither ; there is not a song, recognizable as such, throughout the 
whole work, to enliven the dreadful gloom of four spun-out acts, each 
more dismal than the other; for lack of melody the tune-loving listener 
is all but driven melancholy mad, and detects himself semi-insanely 
yearning for an interpolation of some low-lived street ditty. If, during 
the horribly tedious business in the Piazza della Signoria that took up 
three-fourths of the first act—than which, I must say, nothing uglier has 
ever afflicted my ears—the chief cornet-4-piston had suddenly struck up 
“Over the garden wall,” or “I’m saving it up for ’Liza,” I feel assured 
that either of those strains, offensive as they are to the majority of 
musicians under normal conditions, would have been greeted by a deep 
and general sigh of relief. For my own part, during the dread quarter of 

* [I always consider that a writer who signs his name to an article should have full 
liberty of expression and opinion. Elsewhere anotherable writer has recorded a different 


view on the subject of Mr. Gilbert & Beckett’s ‘‘ Savonarola,” a fine dramatic subject 
dost to the stage.—C. S.] 
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an hour, when Sebastian and Francesca were boring one another (and 
hundreds of their unoffending hearers) to death with inconceivably tire- 
some warnings and reproaches, shouted at the topmost pitch of their 
respective voices, I would have been demonstratively thankful for such 
“‘surcease of sorrow” as might have been afforded by a spell of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” “My Pretty Jane,” or even Rhode’s Variations. But no such 
drop of tuneful comfort was vouchsafed to those who, like myself, were 
thirsting for a gush of melody; all was arid, grim, hard, angular, and 
fatiguing, a rocky desert of unnatural intervals and painful transitions, 
through which we were doomed to trudge sadly along without obtaining 
even a glimpse, now and anon, of a distant oasis green with promise of 


refreshment. And so it went on, from the gruesome beginning to the 
bitter end. 


Few thinner plots than that of “‘Savonarola” have ever been spread out 
over a four-act libretto. It presents the hero to the audience as a tutor in 
a Florentine family, who has surreptitiously won the affections of his 
employer’s daughter, and has been very properly kicked out of doors for 
committing so unpardonable a breach of trust. The young lady, called over 
the coals by a prétendant in her own rank of life, gives up Savonarola with 
a promptitude as laudable as it is improbable ; whereupon the latter, unable 
to get his own way in carnal matters, takes to religion, thereby—as it 
cannot fail to strike any unprejudiced person—paying but a poor compli- 
ment to the intrinsic attractions of Mother Church. Clarice does not marry 
the person who has got her out of her scrape with Savonarola, but some- 
body else, to whom she bears a daughter, and dies. Twenty years later 
this daughter, Francesca by name, has grown up the very image of her 
defunct mother. Why or how is not explained ; but she belongs to the 
Medici faction, which entertains such strong objections to Savonarola (who, 
meanwhile, has risen to some eminence in his profession) that it has deter- 
mined to put him to death at the first convenient opportunity. He has 
some sort of a following, which devotes its leisure to brawling in the 
streets with the partisans of the Medici. The two factions do not hurt one 
another in the least, but they make a great noise and use a good deal of 
bad language. When Savonarola piously scolds them, they subside, and 
begin to pray. About this time Francesca is dragged into the presence of 
Savonarola, accused of being a spy—though what she can possibly be 
spying about is not explained. His followers propose to hang her ; but he 
lets her go, because she is so like her mother. Shortly after, for no reason 
assigned to the audience, Savonarola’falls into such disfavour with his 
fellow-citizens that they break into his church, seize him, convey him to 
prison, and finally burn him. Francesca witnesses the execution, and is 
so completely overcome thereby—why, it would be difficult to surmise— 
that she dies of a broken heart as soon as she has terminated her final 
recitative with a screech of more than ordinary dismalness ; which is really 
saying a good deal, considering the feline character of her utterances 
throughout the opera. This story lacks coherence, and its unfortunate 
treatment, at the hands of poet and musician alike, rob it of all human 
interest. The dramatis persona, like Wagner’s gods and goddesses, are one 
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and all insufferable bores—wordy, priggish, long-winded, and unsympa- 
thetic. What they have to say, and their way of saying it, are equally 
tiresome. The orchestration is ingenious, but harassingly uneasy ; its chief 
merit is that it frequently drowns the voices. A remark of Prince Bismarck, 
uttered Apropos of another very fatiguing opera, is eminently applicable to 
the music of “ Savonarola.” Some eight or nine years ago, when “ Tristan 


and Isolde” was produced for the first time at the Berlin Hofoper, the 
German Chancellor sate out the performance with great steadfastness. 
Between the second and third acts I met him in the lobby, and asked 
him what he thought of the new opera. He replied, “H’m! It is 
doubtless very fine and noble (sehr schoen und sehr erhaben); but, the devil 
take me, if there is any tune in it that one can whistle going home !” 


Of the performance at Covent Garden of the very objectionable work 
above alluded to—a performance which will probably prove unique as far 
as this country is concerned, for I cannot believe it possible that “‘ Savona- 
rola” will ever be reproduced upon an English stage—no more need be 
said than that it was in all respects save one (the orchestral playing, with 
which there was little fault to find) fully worthy of the story and the music. 
Fraeulein Schaernack had studied the double part of mother and daughter 
in something less than a fortnight." The effort was highly creditable to her 
industry and courage. Had she not made it, however, she would have 
spared her audience a vast deal of unmerited pain and sorrow. Herr 
Stritt, who represented the ascetic Prior of St. Mark’s in a full-flowing 
beard, thereby not only perpetrating an anachronism, but missing a fine 
chance of contrasting the appearance of the amorous tutor, aged twenty- 
five or so, with that of the devout quadragenarian ecclesiastic, did his best 
to render an uniformly unpleasant rdle attractive. That his endeavours 
were not crowned with success was, I am bound to say, not his fault. The 
same may with truth be remarked of Herr Scheidemantel. Nobody could 
have rendered interesting or pleasurable such hideous music as that allotted 
by Dr. Stanford to Rucello. None of the other performers were worthy of 
mention. The choruses were coarsely and unsteadily sung ; some of them 
(notably that of the boys) out of tune. No complaints of over-realism 
could with justice be levelled at the stage-management. Two street-fights, 
each of some minutes’ duration, occurred in the course of act i. without a 
single simulated casualty. The hostile factions got huddled up together 
anyhow, kept their swords well up above their heads, and then clashed 
them against one another a, few dozen times in a cautious and leisurely 
manner that was also mildly humorous, suggesting as it did that not one of 
these infuriated partisans had it in him to harm a fly upon political or reli- 
gious grounds of quarrel. I have not laid any particular stress upon the 
bad taste, not to say impertinence, of introducing an English work to the 
English public travestied into German. and ill-rendered by German artists ; 
because I know that my opinions in this regard are not shared by a good 
many English musicians, who entertain the view that it is extremely desir- 
able to make the compositions of Englishmen generally known, no matter 
in what guise; and that, provided an opera be worth listening to, it imports 
little whether it be sung in one language or another. Admitting the 
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correctness of this latter postulate, however, I cannot help regarding as a 
breach of tact and of the respect that every caterer for the public owes to 
his employers, for an Englishman to bring out a work, composed to an 
English text, in an idiom absolutely unintelligible to nineteen-twentieths 
of the persons who pay to listen to it. 


Looking back upon another monthful of concerts—happily for metropo- 
litan musical critics the last of the 1884 season—I may confidently assert 
that the most interesting of these entertainments were, as usual, not the 
“monster” ones, given in huge halls or spacious concert-rooms, but the 
smaller performances, heard in camerd, after the manner of highly spiced 
divorced cases. Several of these July matinées proved thoroughly deserving 
of notice, notably that given by Mario Costa (a nephew of the lamented 
maestro) at the splendid town-house of the Marchioness de Santurce, in 
which a brillant company of high-born music lovers, including the Prince 
of Wales and Ismail Pasha, whilom Khedive of Egypt, gathered together, 
attracted by a programme chiefly consisting of the dénéficiaire’s compositions, 
delightfully rendered by himself and several excellent artists of both sexes. 
The concert in question was signalized by an unexpected but extremely 
agreeable episode. Amongst the audience was Jules Diaz de Soria, 
looking more like a chef d’euvre of Velasquez than ever. His name was 
not “in the bill ;” but as soon as the Heir Apparent caught sight of him, 
His Royal Highness, in the most flattering terms, preferred a request that 
was de facto a command, and De Soria forthwith sang two charming 
French chansons—“*La Tour St. Jacques” and “ L’Extase”—with the 
inimitable grace, purity and finish of which, amongst cotemporary 
drawing-room singersjhe appears to possess the monopoly. It was also a 
real treat to listen to Mario Costa’s renderings—musically spoken, rather 
than sung—of several of his admirable songs. This youthful composer, 
whose works sparkle with a dainty and genial originality, has a brilliant 
career before him, even should he limit his creative efforts to song-writing, 
for he is, above all, a song-writer par Ja grace de Dieu, and will certainly 
achieve great popularity in this country if he address himself resolutely to 
the enterprise—a difficult one, I admit, for an Italian musician—of setting 
English words instead of verses written in the Neapolitan dialect, which 
British musical youths and maidens cannot pronounce, or even in the 
Italian language, much less familiar to English society than, possibly, he 
believes it to be. Mario Costa, as I understand, has chosen London as 
his permanent dwelling-place, and has already won cordial recognition of 
his remarkable talents in musical circles guided in their judgments by 
intelligence as well as by fashion. He is to be congratulated upon having 
made his way thus far entirely on his own merits, and unassisted by his 
deceased uncle’s protection or even encouragement. But, if it be his 
ambition to become genuinely popular in this country, and to reap the 
material harvests of indisputable and lasting success, he must write songs 
that English vocalists, professional and amateur, can sing with the ease 
and effectiveness that are inevitably precluded to an executant who does 
not understand what he or she is singing about. I have befere me several 
of Signor Costa’s ballads, serenades, &c., all of them absolutely good of 
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their respective kinds, and bearing the distinct mark of genius. Only one 
of them is qualified for popularity, by the circumstance that Mr. Hersee 
has provided an English version of its words; it is called “Spring” 
(Ricordi, 265, Regent Street), and being equally suitable, in sentiment as 
well as in form, to either sex, besides being extremely pretty, should 
become a general favourite. All the others—and there is not a mediocre 
or conventional song amongst them—are handicapped, as far as the great 
music-buying public is concerned, by their Italian text. It is long since I 
have set eyes upon such captivating songs as ‘‘ Amore e Neve,” “Un 
Organetto,” and “ L’Incantesimo,” whilst “‘ Serenatella ” and “ Napulitanata” 
are genuine Southern inspirations, redolent of the languid warmth and 
quaint naiveté that characterize the songs of the ineffable Bay. But these, 
and many others of no less musical merit, are practically tabooed to the 
numberless vocalists of the British drawing-room by the disability above 
referred to ; the more the pity, because good songs are only too rare, and 
these of Mario Costa are amongst the best of the day. 


On the oth ult., at Mrs. Sassoon’s fine house in Belgrave Square, Mdlle. 
Thérése Castellan gave her annual morning concert—I need scarcely say, 
during the afternoon—and played several violin so/i by Porpora, Bazzini, 
Papini, Délibes and De Bériot with the fine feeling and finished execution 
for which this accomplished artiste is so justly celebrated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. She was ably supported by Isidore de Lara, Eric Lewis, and 
Mdlles. Luziani, Badia and Le Brun, the last-named young lady’s admirable 
renderings of Denza’s “S'il avait su” and Tosti’s “ Mother” constituting 
one of the chief attractions of an exceptionally good entertainment. 
Mdlle. Le Brun, whose fine voice and sympathetic delivery entitle her to 
high rank amongst the cantatrici of the day—like two or three operatic 
stars of the first magnitude, she has the gift of tongues, and can sing in 
half a dozen idioms with irreproachable accent—was also a prominent 
artistic feature in the concerts given by Madame Friggeri at Marlborough 
Rooms, and Signor Gelli at 16, Grosvenor Street. At the former matinée 
she sang the Habanera from “Carmen,” and Denza's “latest,” “ Golden 
. Stars,” with admirable verve and expression. Madame Friggeri afforded to 
a select and fashionable gathering of her admirers an opportunity of hearing 
that sort of vocalization which, but for such phenomena as Adelina Patti, 
Signora Scalchi and Madame Sembrich, might be spoken of now-a-days as a 
lost art—viz., absolutely irreproachable production, method and execution 
At Signor Gelli’s concert a very bright and vigorous quartette by the 
bénéficiaire was finely played by Messrs. Hollmann, Cracroft and Zerbini, 
led by that excellent violinist Guerini, who is in great form this year 
Apropos of Guerini, I must correct an error that occurred in my last 
“‘ Musical Box,” his gifted wife being therein described as “ formerly 
Miss Rosa Willoughby” instead of “ Wilberforce.” How this absurd 
mistake found its way into print I know not; but much must be 
forgiven to the overdone chronicler of many concerts in the height of 
the season. I cannot conclude my references to the July matinées 
without according special mention to that of Signorina Alice Barbi, one of 
the sweetest and most intelligent singers it has ever been my good fortune 
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to listen to, and the only one of Italian birth I have as yet heard interpret 
the Lieder of Schubert and Schumann every whit as perfectly as Héléne 
Magnus or Amalie Joachim. The gifted and beautiful concert giver, aided 
by De Lara, Albanese and several other distinguished musicians, provided her 
many friends with a delightful afternoon’s entertainment, and was recalled 
again and again after each song to receive enthusiastic tributes of gratitude 
and admiration. Last month I forgot to record the success achieved by 
Miss Mary Rachel, at her Annual Morning Concert, in Verdi's “‘ Caro 
Nome” and Sullivan’s “ Orpheus with his Lute,” which she sang with great 
taste and laudable purity of style. She is an industrious and promising 
young vocalist, who richly deserves to obtain promotion in the higher walks 
of her profession. Amongst the musical novelties of the past month’is a 
very charming duet for soprano and bass, composed by my talented young 
friend, Wilfred Bendall, for Miss de Fonblanque and Mr. Gilbert Campbell— 
the two will be one before this notice reaches public cognizance—who 
have already sung it at several concerts with conspicuous success. It is 
published by Messrs. Enoch & Son under the title of “ Love Never Fades,” 
and I doubt not will be firmly established in the favour of drawing-room 
amateurs by the commencement of the winter season. 


On the 15th ult., M. Reyer’s operatic version of Siegfried’s adventures, 
from his first arrival at Gunther's Court to his death, was produced at 
Covent Garden with considerable pains and outlay. It is a meritorious 
work in many respects, but, on the whole, dull, over-lavishly padded with 
feeble rubbish, and imprudently suggestive of comparisons which, for the 
most part, are only too manifestly to its disadvantage. M. Reyer lacks 
originality, and is by no means a first-class copyist. He imitates’ the 
musical style of Berlioz and the method of Wagner, weakly in both cases. 
Of real creative genius t’ ere is no trace throughout the work, which is far 
too long and prosy to suit the taste of a London audience. Its melodies 
are few and far between ; instead of being novelties, moreover, they are 
diluted reminders of somebody else’s tunes. M. Reyer’s orchestration, 
too, is not equal to its narrative and descriptive mission. It is annoyingly 
restless, constantly straining at effects it is not strong enough to achieve ; 
often gaudy in tone-colour, but uniformly unsubstantial. It abounds in 
surprises; but they are seldom pleasing or even interesting ones. It is 
always promising and never fulfilling. M. Reyer’s attempt to grapple with 
the difficulties of a legend so tragical and superhuman that it overtaxed the 
gigantic force of Wagner's genius is as though a flashy rhymester were to 
try to write an epic poem on the Homeric or Miltonian level. His music 
reveals French glitter and insincerity, even when he intends it to be most 
sombre and earnest. From a conventional operatic, stagey point of view 
the book of “Sigurd” is a better one than that of “ Siegfried” and the 
“‘ Goetterdaemmerung.” One can scarcely be too grateful to its authors 
for excluding that intolerable bore, Wotan, and the whole revolting crew of 
deities and dwarfs, water-nymphs and giants, from their plot. They have 
retained the Nornes and Walkyrie, and added some futile phantoms and in- 
effectual Kobolds ; but these supernumeraries have nothing of any moment 
to say or to do, and are practically no hindrance to the dramatic action or 
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musical narrative of the opera. “Sigurd” has been well mounted and put 
upon the stage. The supernatural effects are ingeniously contrived and 
produced, and one or two of the changes of scene are worthy of the 
Lyceum. Brunhilde’s fire-encircled retreat in Iceland is a particularly 
striking set ; and the transformation of her couch into a crystal boat is 
very cleverly managed. This boat, by the way, is destined, with the 
assistance of a few swans, to perform one of the most formidable voyages 
ever attempted in an open wherry by the hardy mariners of olden times— 
all the way from a lake somewhere near Mount Hecla to Gunther’s Castle 
on the Rhine. As Sigurd and Brunhilde turn up at their place of destina- 
tion in the third act, having manifestly suffered neither general nor par- 
ticular average, we are led to infer that they have had a good passage 
across the’ North Sea; but one cannot help contemplating with compassion 
two full-grown persons of opposite sexes who have travelled such a long 
distance, lying on their backs in a boat only just large enough to hold 
them, with a drawn sword between them, and nothing to eat or drink. 
Madame Albani displayed much musical and dramatic intelligence in the 
part of Brunhilde, singing very finely in her duets with Hilda and Sigurd 
in the last act. It is a pity that this able vocalist should so frequently 
put an excessive strain upon her voice, which is naturally of sweet quality, 
but acquires distressing harshness when over-exerted. She deserved a 
better Sigurd than M. Jourdain, who scarcely merited the kindly applause 
with which his mediocre singing was greeted by a good-natured audience. 
Madame Fursch-Madi sustained her reputation as a spirited and trust- 
worthy singer in the vé/e of Hilda—a somewhat arduous and not very 
grateful one. Having nothing agreeable to say about M. Devoyod’s 
Gunther, I may observe that Hagen could not possibly have been better 
impersonated than by M. de Reszke. “Sigurd” drew a couple of tolerably 
good houses—nothing extraordinary, but satisfactory contrasts to the dismal 
arrays of empty boxes and stalls exhibited by the interior of Covent 
Garden so often in the course of the past season. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that it will secure lasting favour in this—or indeed in any other— 
country ; or that those who have heard it once will wish to ever hear it 
again. Eager as France is to encourage native talent, M. Reyer could not 
induce any French impresario to produce “ Sigurd,” either in Paris or the 
provinces, and was consequently compelled to bring it out abroad—firstly 
at Brussels and secondly in London. Had it been a work of indisputable 
and commanding merit, most assuredly its début would have been made 
under very different circumstances. It is, however, not a chef dauvre, far 
from it ; and, as far as its future in London is concerned, I fancy it will be 
consigned to the limbo in which “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” “ Velleda,” 
“Savonarola,” and some other dismal failures, are doomed to moulder for 
many a year to come. 
Wa. Beatry-KiIncsTon. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL.” 


SHaxesrgare’s Comedy, revived at the Lyceum Theatre on Tuesday, July 8, 1884. 


Mr, Henry Irvine, Valentine .., «+. ... MR. MRLLISH.- 

- Mrz, Terriss. Curio se wee cee vee MR. HAVILAND, 
Mr. Davip FisHer. A Friar... ... .. . Mr. Harsury. 

w ae Mr. Francis Wyatt. First Officer... ... .. MR. ARCHER. 

ah r. ANDREWS. Second Officer Mr. Harwoop, 

. Mr. S. CALHAEM. Olivia ... .» s + Muss Rose Leciercg. 
Mr. F. Terry. Maria ... «+ ee +. Muss L. Payne. 

Antonio... ... .. .. MR, H. Hows, Viola... oe see oe Miss ELLEN Terry. 


HOUGH one of the pleasantest of Shakespeare’s comedies to read, 
“Twelfth Night,” in point of construction and dramatic interest, 
cannot compare with “As You Like It,” Much Ado About Nothing,” or 
“‘ The Merchant of Venice.” It may be called a comedy without a hero ; 
for Orsino scarcely inspires any interest. Indeed of Viola it may be said, 
in the language of Count Smorltork, “ that she surprises by herself” both 
hero and heroine. It is doubtful if, but for the character of Viola, this 
delightful comedy would ever be thought worth reviving by a modern 
manager; for the character of Malvolio is scarcely one which any leading 
actor would choose for the display of his own particular talent. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Irving’s thoroughness that he should have 
produced this play, in which he himself has so little to do, with the same 
splendour, and with the same discriminating taste and artistic attention 
to detail which have distinguished all his other Shakesperian productions. 
It may be said, without the risk of contradiction, that never, since it was 
first acted in the Hall of the Middle Temple, has this play been presented 
under such favourable circumstances as it is now on the stage of the 
Lyceum Theatre. Indeed it almost seemed as if, every now and then, 
some of the performers, who must have remembered the very haphazard 
way in which this comedy is generally placed upon the stage—I mean as 
regards scenery and other accessories—it almost seemed as if they were 
momentarily overcome by the unwonted magnificence of their surroundings. 
But Mr. Irving is one of those artists who consistently hold that whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well; and although this play, the only 
new production of his season, had necessarily to be put upon the stage at 
so late a period as July, and must be withdrawn in a very short space of 
time on account of his departure for America, all this was no reason for 
neglecting one item of the scenery, costuming, and grouping of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night.” As to the transpositions and abridgment of the text, about 
which much has been said by some learned critics, not a single word of 
Shakespeare is altered; and it is difficult to see how the sequence of 
the scenes in the original could be followed more closely, with due 
regard even to ordinary scenic requirements. One alteration seems to 
me especially wise; and that is the transposition of the Duke’s speech on 
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music from the first scene of act i. to the fourth scene. By thistrans- 
position mention of Olivia and of the retired life that she leads is first 
made, as it should be, to Viola, and an apparently needless repetition is 
avoided. 

To Viola as the most important character I must give the first place. 
Hackneyed and often misused as the word is, “charming” is the only 
epithet that one can apply, with all the force of its real meaning, to the Viola 
of Miss Terry. In the brief glimpse we first get of her in her woman’s 
dress she at once enlists our sympathies, and makes us forget that Shake- 
speare had omitted to explain that Viola’s love for the Duke was not born 
of mere caprice ; for it is clear from her speech— 

‘* My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship.” 
that Shakespeare intended her to have been, like her prototype in “ The 
History of Apolonius and Silla” (from which the plot of “ Twelfth Night ” 
is taken), secretly in love with the Duke before she came to Illyria. Miss 
Terry contrives to imply that Viola’s love for Orsino existed before she 
took service with him as Cesario. When once she has assumed boys’ 
clothes, Miss Terry never lets us forget that she is a tender, refined, and 
gentle woman. At the same time she never herself forgets that she is 
assuming the character of a youth. She steers clear of the two extremes 
into which some of the representatives of Viola have fallen. She does not 
emphasize the serious side of Viola’s character at the expense of its natural 
humour ; nor does she play the part as if her disguise were nothing more 
than a practical joke, which she herself so much enjoyed that one must 
resent the intrusion of any serious feeling into such a frivolous being. 
What renders all Miss Terry’s impersonations of the heroines of Shake- 
speare’s comedy so delightful, is the remarkable sense of humour which she 
possesses ; it is essentially a feminine sense of humour—delicate, playful, 
always graceful ; never jarring on one’s sense of fitness by over-loudness of 
tone or over-breadth of execution. Critic after critic, with regard to this 
performance of Viola, has pointed out Miss Terry’s excellence in the 
soliloquy after she recognizes the fact that Olivia has fallen in love with 
her, and in the duel scene. But there was one touch which I have not 
seen noticed : that was, in the scene with Olivia in the third act, one of the 
most difficult scenes in the piece to play. Here, in spite of the drawback 
of Miss Rose Leclercq being sometimes indistinct and having somewhat 
failed to grasp the character of Olivia, in spite of the absence of contrast 
between the two women, which is almost essential to the proper bringing 
out of the character of Viola in this scene, Miss Terry managed to convey, 
by the wistful expression of her face during Olivia’s speech, beginning : 
‘* Give me leave, beseech you. I did send,” &c. 


how much she longed to sympathize with the woman who was the victim 

of a mistake brought about by Viola’s assumption of a character and sex 

other than her own—an assumption which was never intended to produce 

so mischievous an effect. With all the loving sympathy of her tender- 

hearted nature, she utters the words, “I pity you;” and then, when she 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IV. H 
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sees that even this amount of sympathy encourages Olivia's delusion, with 
a gentle sternness she scatters that illusion : 
** No, not a grise; for ’tis a vulgar proof, 

That very oft we pity enemies.” 
There is no doubt that, high as are the claims which Miss Terry has esta- 
blished to the gratitude, I may almost say, to the love of those to whom 
Shakespeare is what he should be, the absolute king of dramatists, by her 
representations of his heroines, her performance of Viola has raised her 
one step higher in their esteem and affection. 

But now for Mr. Irving’s Malvolio, which seems likely to create as much 
controversy as Garrick’s Richard III. or Edmund Kean’s Shylock, not to 
mention more recent interpretations of Shakesperian characters. I must 
confess that I rather grudge the employment of Mr. Irving’s remarkable 
powers in the portrayal of any character that has not some deep feeling as 
its basis. Secondly, I must confess that his view of Malvolio is not that 
which I should have anticipated. To me, as to many of the audience, it 
was a surprise. In artistic matters, as well as in other matters, it is well, 
when one finds a person who has more knowledge of the subject than 
one has one’s self, presenting a view of that subject different to one’s 
own preconceived notions, to take it for granted that he has some 
reason on his side, and to try and find out what that reason is. I 
never thought Malvolio was so serious a character as Mr. Irving repre- 
sents him; but when I turned to Shakespeare’s text, I saw that Mr. 
Irving was right and that I was wrong. First, the very name (Mal- 
volio) suggests something more than that fantastic prodigy of self- 
conceit which one fancied Malvolio to be. Next, the very strong 
resentment, which he seems to have inspired in the minds of nearly every 
one that had come into contact with him, shows us that his name must be 
allowed its full significance. Immediately Mr. Irving appears on the stage 
he is older, more dignified, and more solemn than one would have, on 
first thoughts, conceived the subject of Maria’s mischievous joke to have 
been. But when one questions one’s experience of human nature, one 
finds that that Titanic self-conceit, which was evidently the dominant 
feature of Malvolio’s character, is generally found, in real life, coupled 
with a solemnity of demeanour and with an utter absence of the sense of 
humour, at least as far as the humour of others is concerned. For Malvolio 
to smile, when he is describing the persistency of Cesario, would evidently 
be out of place. He is genuinely astonished that any one, in Ais presence, 
should dare to show the unconcerned self-confidence which Cesario shows. 
Nothing could be finer than Mr. Irving’s delivery of the speech beginning : 
** Madam, yond young fellow swears he will speak with you ;” and Mr. 
Irving’s interpretation is in accordance with the conception of the author, 
as proved by the fact that, in the forged letter, it is insisted upon that he 
shall constantly smile. Now, were he in the habit of smiling, there would 
have been nothing for him to assume. Again, those critics who object 
that Maria and her accomplices would never have dared to play the trick 
they do upon such a Malvolio as Mr. Irving shows us, seem to me to be 
under an entire mistake. It was the very Puritanical seriousness of the 
man, coupled with an utterly ungenial and unmerciful disposition, that 
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provoked them to play the trick at all. Nothing could be more artistic 
than the way in which Mr. Irving, consistently with his conception of the 
character, shows how grimly the solemn visage relaxed when Malvolio 
thinks that he sees the realization of his ambitious dreams with regard to 
obtaining Olivia’s love. Admirable is it to see the force with which he 
portrays a self-conceit, so different from the feeble vanity of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek—who surely must have been intended by Shakespeare as a con- 
trast to Malvolio. Sir Andrew believes in himself; but with a faith which 
any contrary breeze of opinion may shake. Malvolio, on the contrary, has 
no room in his mind for any doubt on the subject of his perfect superiority 
to every one around him. That there should be anything remarkable, or 
against the law of Nature, in Olivia, the proud, high-born lady being 
fascinated by his mature charms, never enters his mind. It is as clear to 
him as “daylight” that the letter is genuine. Were some one to have 
brought forward any-amount of evidence to prove the contrary; Malvolio 
would have remained of the same opinion. If one could follow him when 
he disappears with the words, “I'll be revenged on the whole pack of 
you,” it is most probable one would find that, after a few minutes of reflec- 
tion, he had set down the whole history of the trick played on him as an 
impudent invention to cover Olivia’s passion for Sebastian. There is 
another point which I should like to notice ; and that is, if Malvolio were 
simply a fantastic conceited personage, would not the punishment he 
receives seem so utterly opposed to all sense of dramatic justice, that 
we should resent the scene in the dark room, not because Malvolio 
takes too tragic a view of his own sufferings, but because of 
the inhuman cruelty which is shown him by his persecutors? But 
if he is a strong-minded, Puritanical, and malicious tyrant which 
Mr. Irving represents him to be, the punishment is well deserved, 
and does not jar upon our sense of fitness. In the scene of 
reading the letter, which is really the only scene that Malvolio, as an 
actor, may be said to have to himself, it appeared to me that Mr. Irving, 
while perhaps taking one or two passages on the first night too slow, was 
too quick in others ; he did not give time enough for the dramatic relief, 
intended by Shakespeare, which the remarks made by the concealed specta- 
tors of the scene on the stage should afford. There might surely be more 
movement here on Mr. Irving’s part. He seemed to me to be too still ; for 
Malvolio, thinking himself alone, would very naturally practise some of the 
airs and graces which he intended to exhibit when he should be placed in 
that exalted position to which his merits’ entitled him, I mean as Olivia’s 
husband. 

Little space is left for me to deal with the other characters. Mr. Terriss 
seems to me to be too manly and brusque, and to lack that voluptuous 
femineity of character which belongs to the love-sick Duke; Mr. 
David Fisher, as Sir Toby Belch, was occasionally very indistinct, but 
there is no doubt that when he has got accustomed to the theatre he will 
conquer this defect ; in other respects his Sir Toby was a very fine piece of 
comic acting. Indistinctness of utterance, on the part of the actor, in 
some of our modern comedies is rather an advantage—as far as the audience 
is concerned—for the less heard of the dialogue the better ; but this is not 
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so with Shakespeare’s comedies. Mr. Wyatt seems to me to have formed 
the right conception of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Indeed, I cannot imagine 
how any one who had carefully read the play could fail to admire his repre- 
sentation of the fatuous, foppish knight. Mr. Terry’s Sebastian was a 
very welcome performance—not only in his carefully-discriminating imitation 
of his sister’s walk, and his natural likeness to her—but also for the spirit 
which he threw into the part, which generally fares but ill at the hands of 
its representative. Mr. Howe, as Antonio, had a part that one could have 
wished were a more prominent one. Mr. Andrew’s Fabian was an excellent 
little bit of character. Of Miss Rose Leclercq it would be hardly fair to 
speak at present. Miss Payne, as Maria, justified the manager’s choice of 
her to fill a part which many might have thought beyond her powers. 
Except for some faults of intonation, her representation of the roguish 
waiting-woman is as good as one could wish to see. 

Of the scenery it may be said, that if anything could reconcile one to 
the interior of a theatre during the almost tropical heat we have experi- 
enced during the last few weeks, such exquisite landscapes and voluptuous 
interiors would make one forget to ask what degree the thermometer 
registered. I notice that some critics persistently ignore the fact that Mr. 
Irving deserves some credit, not only for providing the cost which such 
beautiful scenery involves, but also for the artistic taste with which it is 
conceived. I am sure that the artists, who painted so exquisitely the various 
scenes, would be the first to acknowledge how much they owed to the sug- 
gestions of the actor-manager. 


F. A. MARSHALL. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor, 


HAVE written so often in these pages, and elsewhere, on first night dis- 
turbances, and the power of the pit, and advocated so strongly the 
claim to public recognition, and the value when judiciously administered, of 
that time-honoured institution, that I have sometimes thought that any 
repetition of these views might prove wearisome and superfluous. Circum- 
stances, however, have occurred that have brought the subject once more 
under public notice. The manager of an English theatre, to whom we are 
most indebted for the beautifying and ennobling of the art he has so worthily 
served, has stepped forward into the arena to discuss the politics of the 
theatre, and so many arguments have been advanced on the one side and on 
the other that I have called in the assistance of several of my friends to 
help me in securing a compromise that may be found satisfactory to both 
litigants, and discover in the future season a healthier, more dignified, and 
reverential “state of things. No one can say that the remarks I have the 
pleasure of publishing in this month’s issue of THE THEATRE magazine 
fail either in dignity or courtesy. I am personally indebted to such old 
and earnest playgoers as Joseph Knight, Palgrave Simpson, and Frank 
Marshall, for the calm, temperate, and manly character of their brief re- 
monstrance. If the same tone be adopted by the pittite next season, all 
may be well, and we may fairly expect that playgoing in the future may 
become once more a pleasure, and be wholly free from the intolerable 
personalities, gratuitous impertinences and childish annoyances that disturb 
the earnest student of the stage, and threaten to turn the modern playhouse 
into a bear garden. 

So far as I can see, there have been faults on both sides. Certain 
managers for too long a time held in a light estimation the most devoted 
and most truly critical portion of an audience. They neglected their com- 
fort and ridiculed their position. It was nothing to managers that their 
steadiest patrons were kept out in the cold or wet, that doors were kept 
closed when they might well have been opened, that architects were never 
instructed to erect shelters or to construct vestibules, that each evening’s 
programme commenced with a farce wretched in character and entrusted 
to the worst performers in the company. Each occasion seemed to be 
seized for ignoring the pit altogether, and for condemning it as a useless, 
unprofitable institution. Theatres were built with no pit at all, prices were 
raised all over the house ; when a pit existed it was thrust away, and 
became a Black Hole of Calcutta, and the rudest reasons were offered for 
telling the pit as plainly as possible that it did not pay and that it was not 
wanted. The attitude of certain managers towards a certain class of play- 
goers was clearly vexatious, and not to have uttered any protest would have 
beer! to show a weak and pusillanimous spirit. The pit did not riot as it 
did in other days ; it protested, as it had a perfect right to do. What was 
the result? An attempt was made to silence the voice of the pit by force. 
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All who dared to hiss were hustled and bundled out of the theatre. The 
power of the police was called into play. When a new play was produced 
the cheaper places were packed with those who were hired to support the 
management or the author. Against these innovations many of us strongly 
protested. We supported the pit with all our power. In the interests of 
art, in the interests of the theatre, in the interests of fair-play, it was urged, 
and strongly urged, that hissing was not a punishable offence, and that the 
claque system, as pursued in France, was detestable. So far managers 
were clearly in the wrong. We who took our pleasure at the play did not 
want to see paid policemen or paid subordinates overawing those who had 
a perfect right to an expression of opinion. 

The victory so far was in favour of the pit. How did they use that 
victory? Not judiciously, I think. They allowed the spirit of fair-play to 
be secretly undermined. They encouraged the detestable habit of “ author- 
baiting.” They jeered and yelled and howled at a man, not because he 
had done anything offensive, but because he had committed the enormous 
crime of failing. The pit that had once been a guide and counsellor, a 
friend and assistant, became a terror and a bully. Authors who made a 
slip or whose innocent words could be twisted into a double meaning, 
actors or actresses who were nervous or forgetful, were exposed to the 
merciless attack of those who appeared to be careless to encourage and 
hungry to destroy. The time came when the desire for destruction was 
$0 pronounced that plays were condemned ona dull scene or a risky 
sentence, a bad bit of acting or a temporary error in judgment. The 
final judgment was not delayed. It was pronounced before the play was 
half over, and the rest of it was guyed and hooted to destruction. The pit 
assumed the attitude of discourtesy to the player and irreverence to art. 
The ordinary rules of life were reversed. The minority put down the 
majority. The Nestors could not control the boys. Then came the 
climax at the Lyceum, when a temporary disturbance was magnified into a 
serious cabal. I maintain, and stoutly maintain, that the pit had a perfect 
right to do what they did. To wait until the end of the play, to protest 
against extravagant applause, to dissent from a unanimous verdict, to 
prevent ovations from becoming stereotyped and therefore useless, was a 
part of the province of the pit. Whether, however, Mr. Henry Irving has 
not done enough for the playgoers of his generation and sufficiently 
upheld the honour of his calling, whether there were not signs in this very 
play that he was sufficiently true to his old faith and endeavour, to save him 
from the discourtesy to which he was subjected, are questions I will not now 
discuss. I know that I should be very sorry, were I in the pit, to. deride 
and belittle such a manager, such a student, such an actor, such an 
enthusiast ; and I would have joined the forces of the majority against 
the somewhat impatient and thoughtless minority, when “ Twelfth Night ” 
was howled at because it was found to be dull. 

I have before now placed my finger on the very wound that Mr. Frank 
Marshall has so skilfully probed. Unfortunately, the great bulk of the 
journalists who devote their attention to the drama, use their skill,*their 
intelligence, and their sole influence in ridiculing the pretensions of the 
drama to be considered one of the fine arts. They strive and strive to see 
how they can lower the theatre and its influence. A “serious critic,” as 
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he is called, is looked upon as a species of harmless lunatic. The brains 
of the funny paragraphist and the suborned eavesdropper are employed 
in microscopically analysing the folly of dramatic production. Columns 
and columns are filled every week with ill-disguised scandal and trumpery 
gossip. Audiences are more criticized than plays. Is it surprising then 
that the influence of this class of journalist should have its weight upon the 
younger and more thoughtless playgoer? The articles that show up the 
seamy side of an unfortunate art are unquestionably amusing, undoubtedly 
clever, and evidently interesting, or they would not have much weight. It 
they did not exist, if they did not show a bad example, if personalities were 
not popular, the pit—or some portion of the pit—would not lend them- 
selves to the conduct which a few years ago would have been considered 
undignified, discourteous, and ruinous to the best interests of the drama in 
this country. 

All that I, and others with me, claim for player and author alike is the 
courtesy of consideration and the mercy of toleration. Do not let it be 
considered a crime to regard the drama as one of the fine and beautiful 
and ennobling arts ; and do not let us use our best endeavours to join in 
a pessimistic chorus of depreciation and ridicule. Let us be just, but let 
us be merciful also. Perfection in anything is difficult to attain. Let us 
hiss and write down all that is filthy and vulgar and mean and con- 
temptible, all that is base and degrading and unwholesome ; but let us 
encourage when we can and help when we may, and try to lift the drama 
into the niche from which its statue is so often falling. The actor works 
for our pleasure ; the author toils for our enjoyment. They cannot always 
succeed. When they do they grow rich and prosper; when they do not 
they fall silently out of the ranks and depart into silence. Let not the 
deep bitterness, the remorse,”and the disappointment of that silence be 
aggravated by howls of execration. They have done their best, poor 
fellows ; they can do nomore. Let us at least dismiss them with something 
like charity, and remove from ourselves the reproach of cursing an actor 
because he does not please us, and yelling at an author who is called out 
to be insulted with our merciless execration. This is a question of decency 
as well as right. As to the rights of the audience there can be no question 
about them. The pit has the power. Let it exercise it with chivalry to 
women and courtesy to men. 


It is a pity that the question of first-night disturbances cannot 
be discussed without the wilful utterance of deliberate mis-statements. 
A gentleman who has not the candour or honesty to sign his name, 
but, professing himself a pittite, addresses a letter to the Zra under 
title of “Dress Circle,” coolly puts forward the following :—“ But 
‘Princess Ida’—as indeed has been every one of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas—‘ The Silver King,,and ‘ The Glass of Fashion’ were all 
heartily welcomed, though the life of the last named was considerably 
shortened by the critics, who for some unknown reason hate Grundy toa 
man.” This monstrous perversion of truth, for which there is not the 
slightest justification whatever, is put forward by an anonymous gentleman 
who prates about his own honesty, his own freedom from favouritism, 
prejudice, spite and want of candour, which are the chief brickbats usually 
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flung at the heads of critics. The man in the pit is beyond suspicion, he 
never does anything wrong, he is a Solon in disguise, and a Solomon in 
council. But the critic, forsooth, hates Grundy, and ¢herefore cannot 
cannot conscientiously praise what he believes to be good. “ Dress 
Circle” not only attacks the living, but slanders the dead. The most 
severe criticism on “ The Glass of Fashion” was written by my dead friend, 
Dutton Cook, and this is the first time I ever heard that his honour was 
impeached. The fact of the matter is, that directly a pittite disagrees with 
a critic he searches about to find @ reason for the critic’s opinion. It never 
occurs to him that the reason is simply an opinion—bad or good, but still 
an honest and candid opinion. If “ Dress Circle” will take the trouble to 
read the chapter on the author of “The Glass of Fashion” in “ English 
Dramatists of To-day,” he will be inclined to modify his opinion that “ the 
critics hate Grundy to a man.” 


Miss Alma Murray recently gave a dramatic reading in aid of the United 
Richard Wagner Society, at the residence of the Earl of Dysart, President 
of the London Branch, her programme being composed of scenes from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “As You like It,” and Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and “ Dusk of the Gods,” translated with rare skill by Mr. Alfred 
Forman. In the “Romeo and Juliet” selection, culminating with the 
“potion” scene, Miss Murray evinced a power of tragic concentration 
which she has scarcely yet had the opportunity of exhibiting on the stage, 
whilst in Rosalind she displayed a delicate and subtle archness such as 
one rarely meets with in an artist whose position has been chiefly won in 
strong emotional parts. In Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” and “ The 
Dusk of the Gods” a novel experiment was attempted. Its success, con- 
sidering the almost insuperable difficulties of metre and rhythm, was wholly 
attributable to the strong intellectual grasp and incisive utterance with 
which the excerpts were rendered. Appropriate selections from Wagner's 
latest works were performed on the pianoforte by Professor Jeffery, U.S.A., 
whose skill as an executant and musician produced a highly favourable 
impression. Miss Alma Murray is amongst the most prominent of our 
intellectual actresses who conscientiously abjures society for study. Society 
is all very well in its way, but study is infinitely better. 


*¢¢The child of death—to-morrow !’ ‘Nay, to-night, 
The wan pale mother, cypress-crowned and still, 
Bears her hushed burthen from the world. To-night 
Dies my last hope! To-night ! and yet the morn, 
That heralded with sunlight, and with song ~ 
Of heavenward mounting bird this day of death, 
Saw me—a king—my foot upon the throne 
Of ecstasy, the golden crown of life 
Within my grasp. Saw me with head erect, 

And fearless tread, pass yonder gates, and crave, 
All loving and beloved, the peerless prize, 
The one fair jewel that it holds!” 


The above vigorous and musical lines are not, as might be imegined, 
extracted from a new “ poetic drama,” but from Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett’s 
“book” to the new opera of “Savonarola,” lately produced under such 
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undeservedly discouraging conditions at Covent Garden. It is not neces- 
sary here to criticise the performance, or to enter into the causes of its 
inadequacy as a representation of the joint work of Mr. Villiers Stanford 
and Mr. & Beckett. But that the audience —not to mention the authors— 
were placed at a disadvantage by not being in possession of the English 
text of the opera is very obvious, especially to those who have had an 
opportunity of reading the latter. The ordinary opera libretto is the type 
of all that is jejune in conception and jingling in metre. No one looks to 
it for such literary qualities as imagination and melody. In the possession 
of these, Mr. & Beckett’s “ book” is quite exceptional, and it is a pity that 
public appreciation of them should have been rendered impossible by the 
vexatious circumstances of the first representation of “ Savonarola” in this 
country. Concerning Mr. a Beckett’s conception of him whom he calls 
‘*the great Dominican” there may be room for difference of opinion ; 
scarcely as regards the force and beauty of the language in which his story 
is dramatically and lyrically unfolded :— 


‘* Land of light and laughter, 
Wake with the music of mirth ! 
Wake ! there is no hereafter, — 
Life and love are of earth. 
Wake ! for passion and power, 
Wane with the dawn of light. 
Fairer are fruit and flower 
Culled in the night. 
Wake! for joy and sorrow 
Fade as a passing breath ; 
Wake ! for to-night, 
Is the child of light 5 
To-morrow, 
The child of death !” 


Different this from the “ right butter-woman’s ride to market ” so copiously 
illustrated in most operatic books of the words! Again :— 


SAVONAROLA, 


** Farewell ! Clarice ; Oh, it cannot be 
That fate, like death, shall sever— 
That riven, and rent asunder, 
Our lives shall part. That the world’s wide sea 
With its whirl of storm and thunder, 
Shall flow in cruel and cold and deep ; 
That love that sung and soared so high, 
Shall be smitten and swept without a cry 
From its heavenward flight :— 
O’er land and main 
Shall woo again 
The blood-red sunrise never, 
But fall with the night 
In a soundless sleep, 
And sink from sight, — 
Be hushed for ever and ever !” 


These and many other lyrical passages have a genuine “lilt” about them. 
Sometimes this lilt is almost Swinburnian in its fluent fervour; but Mr. 
2 Beckett has a music of his own which is not deliberate imitation or 
unconscious reminiscence :— 
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‘* But chains and death are past ; 
In sunrise glorious 
Dawns liberty at last! 
Supreme, victorious. 
She clains her heritage of long ago ! 
For list ! her voice is sweet and clear, 
She biddeth us her bondage break, 
She crieth, ‘O my sons, awake! 
Awake, behold the light ! 
Awake ! no more is night, 
Awake, awake ! at length 
The white-winged sunrise of your strength 
Is here !’” 


Savonarola’s appeal in the dungeon-scene at the opening of the second act 
has some fine passages, ¢.g. :— 


** O by thy promise to the meek and lowly, 

They who are Thine, 

O by all song of praise, by penance holy, 
By faith divine, 

By the fair flower of all their prayer and fasting 
That thine has been, 

By Thy great love and mercy everlasting 
On which they lean. 

Let not Thine enemies with hate infernal, 
Scatter Thy sheep, 

But rise in all Thy majesty eternal, 
And on them sweep. 

To dust the towers of their strength shall crumble, 
Where Thou hast trod, 

Put down their might, their pride and glory humble, 
Arise, O God!” 


It seems to me that Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett has succeeded in investing that 
opprobrium of literature (!), an operatic libretto, with artistic and poetical 
merit, and that the achievement is worthy of a recognition which it could 
not possibly receive on that unfortunate “ first night” of “ Savonarola.” 


Lovers of Tunbridge Wells and its vicinity—and who is not a lover of 
that delightful and picturesque district—should purchase without delay 
“A Railway Guide to Tunbridge Wells,” by that charming lazy philoso- 
pher, J. Ashby Sterry. It is published at the Advertiser Office, in Tunbridge 
Wells, and only costs the modest sum of fourpence. Mr. Sterry is an 
essayist sufficiently well known to the public, and as he has evidently 
nothing to do, or at any rate, pretends that he is a man perpetually dwell- 
ing in the Castle of Indolence, I wish he would go all round England 
writing fourpenny railway guides to the places I love. Years ago—ah, how 
many years ago !—I woke up every Sunday morning to read—of course in 
bed—one of Mr. Sterry’s inimitable essays in the Sunday Times. Life 
seemed to change when they stopped. Nowadays we do nothing but 
snarl and sneer and abuse one another, particularly if our friends and 
neighbours happen to be more successful than ourselves. For twenty years 
and more I don’t believe that Ashby Sterry snarled or sneered at a single 
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human being. Let us have some more “Railway Guides,” Mr. Sterry, 
and make us happier for your dreamy comments on talkative sheep, mooing 
cows, persistent cricketers, and, of course, pretty girls. 


We have received the following notes concerning the well-known esta- 
blishment of the Messrs. Emanuel, on Portsmouth Hard :— 

“ Established 1814. The first royal appointment was to H.R.H. Duke of 
Clarence, 1824, and subsquently to Her Majesty and H.R.H. Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and the firm always enjoyed the patronage of the Court and nobility. 
In the grounds at Osborne may be seen a remarkably fine marble figure of 
Antinous, sold by the firm to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, and at 
Windsor a table made from the wood of the Royal George, which Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. In the times of “ mounting 
guard” in the dockyard it was the rendezvous for the chiefs and é/ite of 
the services, and the officers on guard always managed somehow or other 
to kill some portion of their time at Emanuel and Emanuel’s. 

“Freight Agents. Forty or fifty years ago, when no railway existed 
between Portsmouth and London, the firm were employed as freight agents 
for the transit to London by road, taking charge of millions of dollars in 
value in specie and gold ingots brought from the Pacific in her Majesty's 
ships for conveyance to the Bank of England, and were invariably thanked 
for their dispatch, fidelity, and correctness in transit. 

“‘ In 1865 thanked by the naval authorities for their successful exertions 
to provide, at short notice, a large quantity of plate and other articles 
required for the banquets given to the French fleet at Spithead, few 
distinguished officers of either service but have had dealings with the firm. 
Amongst others, Sir Philip Durham, Sir Chas. Ogle, Sir Chas. Rowley, 
General Pakenham, General Lord Fredk. FitzClarence, and Lord Wm. 
Paulet, Governors of Portsmouth in the good old times ; and were em- 
ployed by the Napiers, the Seymours, the Greys, the Arctic explorers, and 
by Sherard Osborn when fitting out a large squadron for the Chinese 
Government, and supplied the chronometers, instruments, plate, dxc. 

“ Field-Marshal Burgoyne, his son, Captain Burgoyne, R.N., V.C., who 
went down in the Caféain, and most of the V.C. officers patronised the 
shop; and the firm originated V.C. jewellery, worn by ladies whose 
husbands are entitled to the decoration, and with their ‘ miniature’ medals 
they have decorated the breasts of a very fair proportion of both services. 

“From the long connection with the services much valuable property 
in the shape of ‘loot’ and ‘curios’ has passed through the firm’s hands, 
pickings from the ‘Summer Palace,’ the gold and executioner’s masks and 
fetish charms from Coomassie, and have found their way into some of the 
finest known collections. There still remains, however, a valuable and 
varied stock of Oriental china, bronzes, and curios, and a fine gallery 
of old engravings, contributions from which have from time to time been 
exhibited at Leeds, Ryde, and elsewhere ; and the bronze gun on Brighton 
pier, captured by the combined English, French, and Dutch squadrons in 
1864, also belongs to them. They deal in everything, from diamond tiaras 
to orchestral organs. 

‘We learn, however, there is some idea of the entire stock being shortly 
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dispersed, and the well-known jewellers and “ old curiosity shop” on the 
Hard being turned into a coffee tavern. Should this happen, one of the 
institutions of Portsmouth will have departed. 


THE THEATRE. [Aue. 1, 1884. 


I have received the following interesting letter, descriptive of a visit to a 
theatre in “‘ Japan.” I wish that travellers all over the world would favour 
me with similar experiences :— 

“We might have dined at the Junior, and, after dining both wisely and 
well, have been driven in a swift hansom to the neighbourhood of the Strand ; 
but as it was, we were many thousand miles from the nearest hansom, 
and that most amusing of all thoroughfares, the Strand, was an eight weeks’ 
journey off. So on several succeeding nights, we—a friend, self, and guide 
—started off in /inrickishaws, a batu-chair, as you know, which is drawn by 
men, to see the theatres of Kioto. 

“¢Tt is a good time to see them,’ said my /riend, who, in his way, is a 
philosopher, and had provided the guide, ‘as owing to the festive season all 
the theatres are in full swing.’ 

“I sighed ; thought of the Lyceum, Haymarket, and Gaiety, but wisely 
refrained from making unpleasant comparisons. So through the crowded 
streets, and moving, dancing lanterns, we passed, crossing the river by an 
excellent bridge, and so were brought into the ‘Street of the Theatre,’ 
which was alive with people, brilliant with lights, and crowded with stalls, 
where small ornaments, useful articles, and things edible (to the Japanese 
taste), were on view. 

“ Paying our money like men, we entered the principal theatre, were 
accommodated with a small partitioned box on the floor, provided with 
cushions to sit on and tea to drink, and, learning that smoking was per- 
mitted in any part of the house, lit the fragrant Manilla, and plunged 
at once into the interest of the play. 

“There was an orchestra of four musicians in the pP.s., the stage 
itself being roomy, and lit by eight oil footlights and ten lamps above, 
with a few scattered candles on the stage. Wings there were, and flats of 
sorts, or rather sliding panels, which constitute the ordinary walls and 
partitions of a Japanese house ; two exits, R. and L., in part of the pro- 
scenium ; while the principal entrance was from the back of the auditorium, 
along the side of the house, reaching up to the stage. 

“A heavy drama was in progress, about a certain Shogun named 
Hideyoshi, and the dresses were no doubt very accurate, though the 
action of the play was in the sixteenth century. All the characters spoke 
long monologues, in a deep affected voice, but very distinctly; the 
females of the play being taken, as usual, by men, who adopted the 
falsetto voice, and betrayed their sex in every movement, but no mixed 
men and women players are allowed in Japan—as yet. The funniest 
sight of all was the /rompter—an old man, with horn spectacles—who 
moved about as he pleased, sitting behind actors who had long speeches, 
and carrying an enormous ‘book of the words’ with him; when they 
‘ cut’—as they did once—about two pages, it was a sight to see him per- 
spire about the head. 

‘Scattered among the performers are the assistants, supposed to be in- 
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visible, who give seats to the performers, snuff the candles (which require 
frequent attention), and perform other services which to the English mind 
appear ludicrous. All the time played the orchestra, composed of two 
stringed instruments, one drum (an ambitious and pushing performer), and 
a fifer, or player on a shrill instrument of torture. 

“ The players seemed to want very little prompting, though the play 
itself was a long and heavy one; and they played at this theatre from 
eleven in the morning to six in the evening, and again from seven to eleven 
at night. Think of this, ye used-up jeunes premiérs, who study with diffi- 
culty a part of 300 lines ! 

‘“* The audience sit patiently all day in the squares they call boxes, taking 
their food and tea and smoke, and remaining in a squatting position for 
many hours at a stretch. 

“The parterre was divided into boxes, at 60 sen a-piece (about 2s. of our 
money), holding four persons. At the side the better spaces sell for 1 yen 
(about 3s. 8d.), first circle one yen and a half (or 5s. 6¢.), while cheaper 
places range from 5 sen to 20 sen (24d. to 10d.) a-piece. 

“The curtains were gathered from the sides at the conclusion of the 
piece, and an interval of fifteen minutes to half-an-hour succeeded. 

“‘No applause at all ; the audience, when especially pleased, calling out 
‘Wa! Wa!’ (‘very good, excellent’). 

“Next night we went to the Comedy Theatre, where only women acted. 
Here the prices were lower, and the theatre was of the second-class; but 
the performance was excellent. The women are not allowed to speak, the 
play being recited by an old man on the prompt side, who reads from the 
book ; but the performers learn their parts and repeat them silently, taking 
up their cues naturally and without hesitation. One actress was inimit- 
able, playing the part of a drunken soldier with great verve. 

“In this, the women’s theatre, all the entrances and exits were made by 
the raised passage down the front of the house. The scenery, interior and 
exterior of houses, was good ; the properties were excellent ; one revolving 
change of scene being quite up to the mark of a small country theatre in 
England. Here my friend and I went behind ; no green-room here, but 
a number of little rooms with no doors, in which the actresses were paint- 
ing and dressing. We found them in all states and positions, but no one 
was discomfited, and all seemed pleased to see us, with their cheery 
‘ Ohiyo” (‘How d’you do?’) and seemed sorry when we went. If there 
was any blushing done we did it ourselves. 

‘So, arming ourselves with bills of the play, and taking the wise pre- 
caution to mark the name and quality of the theatre on each, in order to 
know it again, we sallied forth into the cold clear air, and saw other 
theatres much like the ones we have just visited. 

“The comedy theatres take a lower rank, some few being conducted 
nearly entirely in dumb show, and the comedy consisted in much of the 
rough-and-tumble variety. But comedy is at a discount in Japan, though 
the people themselves are child-like in their power of being amused. 

‘An important personage in comedy is the prompter, who is armed with 
a large wooden clapper, with which he accentuates the piece, and does the 
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blows and knock-downs ; and in all the theatres the snuffing of the candles- 
goes on perpetually, as it did in the palmy days of the drama before we 
were born. 

“ The actors are looked down on as a class, being just a little above the 
ordinary vagrants and beggars; but they realize fair sums, especially at 
certain festival seasons. We were told that there was one actor who 
commanded £120 a-week during the period of theatrical activity—not a 
bad screw for a Japanese. I know several good actors who are content 
with less—much less—in our favoured land. 

“As it was at Kioto, so we found it, theatrically speaking, at Tokiyo, the 
capital, save that the theatres were a little larger and better, and the 
prices ruled higher. 


Saionara. “ TyROL.” 





Mr. Frank Lindo has burst forth into song on the subject of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s “ Chatterton :”— 













The drama’s o’er ; the poet’s soul has fled. 
We wipe away the tears, wrung from the heart ; 

And, just as in the presence of the dead, 

Sit spellbound by the greatness of thine art. 









What makes us weep to see thy mimic woe ? 
What wrings the tears from woman and from man ? 
It is the mighty magic thou dost know, 
To make us /ée/, as only genius can. 


Years have gone by since As soul passed away ; 
Yet still in thy performance we may see 

(As though some glass reflected that sad day) 

The great boy-poet live again in thee. 


The City of London Society of Artists and Guildhall Academy of Art 
held a conversazione on June 27. The guests had the choice of wander- 
ing through the art galleries, and examining the numerous pictures and 
sculpture which do honour to the Society, or of going down to the museum 
overflowing with rare antiquities ; or, better still, after partaking of the 
refreshments provided by the hosts with true City hospitality, to sit in that 
admirable Guildhall Library, and be entertained most delightfully by the 
members of the Savage Club, who had very kindly given their services for 
the evening’s amusement. Unfortunately I arrived late, and can only speak 
of a few of the performances ; but I have no doubt what I missed was as 
excellent as what I saw. Mr. Philip Beck gave some powerful recitations; 
Mr. Fred. Maccabe’s ventriloquism was truly marvellous ; and the card 
tricks of Mr. Charles Bertram were clever in the extreme. The “ Legend 
of Furnival’s Inn” gave full scope to Mr. E. J. Odell’s peculiar style of 
quaint delivery, and his nautical song likewise created roars of laughter. 
Especial commendation should be given to Mr. J. Proctor; his ‘Street 
Juggler” is a chef dauvre of pantomime ; and the “ Ode to the Bagpipe” 
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was given with so much point and humour that it was generally con- 
sidered one of the gems of the evening. 


A correspondent, writing under date of May 29, sends some notes on 
theatricals in Melbourne :— ; 

“On Saturday, May 3, Miss Genevitve Ward appeared at the Princess’s 
Theatre in ‘The Queen’s Favourite,’ the comedy by Sydney Grundy, 
first produced at the Olympic, on June 2, 1883. Miss Ward as the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and Mr. W. H. Vernon as Viscount Bolingbroke, satisfac- 
torily confirmed the favourable opinions formed of their acting in ‘ Forget- 
Me-Not.’ On Saturday next, May 31, Mr. W. H. Vernon takes a well- 
earned benefit, appearing in ‘Nance Oldfield,’ ‘His Last Legs,’ and 
‘Cool as a Cucumber.’ This will be the last night of Miss Ward's season 
in Melbourne, and she will have every reason to congratulate herself on 
her venture in coming to the Australian colonies. She has played two 
pieces in thirteen weeks, a very fair thing as runs go out here. She opens 
at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, on June 7 in ‘ Forget-Me-Not.’ She will 
return to our Theatre Royal on August 9, and appear in ‘ Henry VIII.,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ and ‘Jane Shore.’ ‘Fun on the Bristol,’ after a fair run of 
five weeks, principally owing to the excellent impersonation of the Widow 
O’Brien by Mr. John F. Sheridan, was withdrawn on May 17 in favour of 
‘Fédora,’ with Miss Jeffreys-Lewis in the title 7é/. Financially and 
artistically ‘Fédora’ has been a failure, owing to the incapability of the 
company selected to represent this wonderful drama. Miss Lewis has been, 
I think, harshly treated by the critics, and her venture, next Saturday, 
May 31, as Mercy Merrick in ‘The New Magdalen,’ will be watched with 
much interest. ‘The New Magdalen’ will be played for one week only, 
and will ,be followed by ‘Notre Dame,’ an adaptation of Victor Hugo's 
powerful novel, ‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ The Majeronis have 
amicably settled their difference with Mr. Allison over ‘ Fédora,’ and have 
agreed not to play it. They are now playing their own drama, 
‘The Old Corporal,’ at the Opera House; Ristori’s version of ‘ Marie 
Antoinette’ is to follow on May 31. Miss Emelie Melville has concluded 
a five weeks successful run of ‘ Carmen,’ and last Monday, May 26, put on 
‘La Belle Héléne,’ which is now running at the Bijou Theatre, ‘Fun 
on the Bristol’ is now touring in the interior, and has just finished a very 
successful Sandhurst season. Miss Annie Taylor (Mrs. Watson) was 
married last month to Mr. Collis. In old times she was known in London 
and India. She is now playing Miss Kilmore in ‘ Impulse.’ Miss Marie De 
Grey, with her London Comedy Company, is now playing a very success- 
ful engagement in Adelaide. She opened on May 3, with ‘An Unequal 
Match,’ and is now playing ‘ Moths.’ Mrs. Chippendale is highly spoken 
of by the local press. ‘Impulse’ is running successfully at the Theatre 
Royal, Sydney. This extremely successful comedy will follow Miss De Grey 
at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. Mr. Wybert Reeve has been playing ‘ The 
Squire ’ and ‘ The Woman in White,’ at the Gaiety ; the Polks have been 
playing ‘ Eastward Ho!’ and ‘ The Strategist’ at the Opera House; and the 
Federal Minstrels sing at the Academy of Music. Mr. James MacMahon 
is out here superintending the revival of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with the 
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London Lyceum Theatre scenery. Miss Fanny Reid, the Juliet, is now 


our Melbourne managers, who has taken over the colonies such artistic 
and scientific stars as the Rev. Charles Clarke, Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the war correspondent, and numbers of others, leaves by the Carthage 
for London in search of other attractions. Miss Jennie Lee is playing a 
starring engagement in Brisbane, Queensland. ‘ Youth,’ ‘ Mascotte,’ and 
* Boccaccio’ companies are touring in New Zealand. Mr. Fleming Norton 
is waiting the result of his action with the Royal management, and the 
production of ‘ Odette’ is expected soon at our leading theatre.” 





What a wonderful age we live in! Fancy a reprint of the 1623 folio 
of the play of “ Hamlet”—the veritable Tragedie of Hamlet, by Mr. 
William Shakespeare, published according to the true original copies, 
bound neatly in paper covers, and admirably printed, all for the sum of 
eighteen pence. The publishers of the charming little volume are Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. And, better news still, we are to have a reprint 
of a Shakesperian play every month until the work is completed. 


Small wonder that people who have heard Mr. Wilson Barrett recite one 
of Will Carleton’s “ Farm Ballads,” ‘Gone with a Handsomer Man,’ should 
wish to know where this stirring poem is to be found. I am inundated 
with applications on the subject. Let me hasten to say that this and several 
other excellent poems for recitation will be found in French’s “ American 
Readings” (89, Strand, W.C.). In these Hyde Park Demonstration and 
democratic days why does not some elocutionary constitutionalist try 
“The Dandy Fifth,” by Frank Gassaway. It tells how a stern proletarian 
would take off his hat to a young swell because he had cast aside his 
affectation and fought like a hero in the Civil War. 


I have received the following clever and appreciative remarks on Ellen 
Terry’s Viola from a critic of the gentler sex :— 

When the play of “ Twelfth Night” was announced for production at the 
Lyceum Theatre, there was the usual amount of discussion as to whether 
or no Mr. Irving would score a success in his new 7é/e of Malvolio, but 
not one dissentient voice was raised in answer to the assertion that in the 
part of Viola Miss Ellen Terry would add one more beautiful picture to 
her gallery of Shakesperian heroines. ‘That this assertion was a true one 
is now amply proved. From the moment that the rising curtain discovers 
the newly-rescued Viola gazing seaward, mournful and dejected, until the 
very last glimpse we have of her, happy and contented in Orsino’s tardy 
love, the actress casts a spell over us, and we grow resigned even to the 
loss of “dear Lady Disdain” in the fresher charm of this companion 
portrait. 

** What country, friends, is this?” 


Her opening words, uttered in a soft, plaintive voice, strike so true.a note 





in Sydney, safe and well. Mr. R. S. Smythe, the oldest and most able of 
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of sorrow that attention is rivetted at once, and the growing eagerness with 
which she proposes her plan of entering the Duke’s service, both serve as 
a pretty prelude to her later entrance as the page Cesario. A burst of 
applause greeted her as she took the stage in her boy’s dress ; and indeed 
did the new Viola appeal to no other sense but that of sight she would still 
be a success. Clad in cream and gold draperies, the little sapphire-blue 
cap being her one touch of colour, she looked—to use a hackneyed phrase 
—just as if she had stepped out of an old picture, and a picture such as 
Leighton might paint or Morris write verses on. The quick, glad response 
when her master calls her ; the conflicted emotions—she so loves to do his 
bidding, she so hates that particular mandate—and, finally, the hasty but 
picturesque exit, are all part of the woman's side of this complex character ; 
and it is not until she stands before Olivia that the light-heartedness, the 
intense fun of the part comes to the surface. The knowledge of the un- 
accustomed dress no longer makes her shamefaced, now she is only in the 
presence of woman ; and it is with the very perfection of boyish audacity 
that she enters the room and inquires for “the honourable lady of the 
house.” Her regret that she may not give the studied speech after her own 
grandiloquent fashion (do the amateurs quite approve this mimicry, we 
wonder !) the mischievously spoken after-thought, when having praised 
Olivia’s beauty, she adds, “‘If God did it all,” are points that few will 
forget, and the tender delivery of the answer to the question as to how 
Cesario himself would act as a lover, comes in happiest contrast. She for- 
gets the Countess, forgets her own message, and it is of Orsino she is think- 


ing—he has the thoughts though Olivia the words—when the cry of 
a loving woman breaks out in the exquisite passage :— 


‘* Make me a willow cabin at your gate.” | 


If, after viewing the whole of this graceful and womanly impersonation, two 
speeches in particular might be selected for praise, most certainly those two 
speeches would be found in the second act. The first is the most delicious 
sparkle of fun when it first dawns upon the girl that the Countess loves 
her : 

‘* None of my lord’s ring! Why, he sent her none. ’ 


She stops in pretty bewilderment, trying to puzzle out the meaning of the 
message, and then it suddenly flashes upon her. 

“Tam the man!” she cries, absolutely revelling in the idea. Other 
Violas have made the entire character more pensive, contending that a 
woman, situated as regards Orsino as she was, would be too anxious, have 
too perpetual a strain upon her nerves, to be able to thoroughly grasp the 
humour of the situation ; but surely a girl who could conceive such a mad 
idea as getting into boy’s clothes would be just the one who would relish it 
most. This at all events is Ellen Terry’s reading, and very bewitching it 
is. Not less enchanting, but set in a graver, sweeter key, is her rendering 
of the speech commencing— 


‘* A blank, my lord. She never told her love.” 


Very tender, very beautiful is the suggestion of her love for Orsino, and 
it is a most pathetic touch that comes towards the conclusion of the scene, 
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where, fearful of her own power to preserve her secret, she passes behind 
the couch of the recumbent duke, and all the brightness drops from her 
face like a mask as she looks sorrowfully down on the unconscious man. 
The’great charm of Ellen Terry’s acting lies in the fact that no action or 
pose of hers ever jars upon one. A great deal of fine acting is often under- 
rated because of some trifling cause that prevents full appreciation—as 
when an actor in a scarlet dress insists on standing by a crimson curtain. 
This irritates the eye and detracts from our power of attention, and though 
many will strenuously deny this humiliating assertion, and vow they are 
not influenced by such trifles, nevertheless, it is true. Into this fault 
Ellen Terry is too true an artist ever to fall. During this very scene she 
stands against the blue plush couch, a charming picture in her creamy 
dress. That attracts the eye; her voice is tender and exquisitely modu- 
lated, that pleases the ear, and the battle is already half won ; intelligence 
does the rest, and the result is that in the most difficult speeches—difticult 
because as eagerly awaited for and watched as the famous mercy speech 
—Viola is perfection. The most refined humour is again prominent in 
the duel scene, and her rueful amazement when in the final act she is 
charged with her brother’s actions, is as pretty as it is droll. Now-a- 
days it is positively refreshing to be able to laugh from pure enjoy- 
ment, and though there is plenty of pathos and deeper feeling in Ellen 
Terry’s Viola, it is also a cause for gratitude that we can laugh both at 
and with her. The joyful meeting with Sebastian was a fitting sequel to 
the tender anxiety of the first scene, and the sudden shyness with which 
she is seized when the duke for the last time addresses her as “ Boy!” 
was not the least delicate touch of a very beautiful creation. 

As to the Viola of the play, we are forced to leave her with the hope 
that as she demanded so exceedingly little from Orsino, she lived tolerably 
happy as “his fancy’s queen ;” but as for Miss Terry herself, we can only 
say of her what Leigh Hunt once said of Mary Cowden Clarke : 


** Most undoubtedly Shakespeare must love her.’ 


The Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, was totally destroyed by fire on June 
30. The flames broke out about mid-day, in the property-room underneath 
the gallery, while a rehearsal was taking place on the stage ; and in a few 
hours nothing of the building remained. Fortunately no life was lost. A 
correspondent writes to me on the subject as follows :— 

*¢ For the fourth time in the course of its history has the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, been burned down. Its site has been occupied for a very long 
time by buildings devoted to the entertainment of the public. Many years 
ago it was known as Corri’s Rooms, and afterwards as the Caledonian 
Theatre. It then came into the hands of Mr. W. H. Murray, who changed 
its title to the Adelphi Theatre. The Adelphi was purely a summer 
theatre, the old Theatre Royal in Shakespeare Square being at this period 
used during the winter months. At the Theatre Royal, Mr. Murray was 
succeeded by Mr. H. F. Lloyd, and in 1851 the Adelphi was taken over by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Wyndham. On May 23, 1853, the Adelphi was 
burnt to the ground. On this occasion, as on the last, the fire broke 
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out about midday. The old Theatre Royal was then taken over from Mr. 
Lloyd by Mr. Wyndham, while after some delay, the Adelphi was rebuilt, 
and opened in December, 1855, under the management of Mr. Black, a 
Leith merchant, under the style of the Queen’s Theatre and Opera House. 
Mr. Black was unsuccessful, and Mr. Wyndham again took the house in 
hand, running both it and the old Royal at the same time. On the latter 
being pulled down to make room for the present General Post Office, its 
patent was transferred to the quondam Adelphi, now the Queen’s, which 
was inaugurated as the Theatre Royal on November 23, 1857. 

In 1864, the new Theatre Royal was entirely redecorated, and fitted with 
the large chandelier presented by George IV. to the old house. On the 
13th of January following, however, fire broke out about four in the after- 
noon, and the theatre was again burnt, several persons being killed by the 
fall of a wall while trying to save property in the adjoining Catholic 
chapel. The theatre was so rapidly rebuilt that it was opened again 
on December 2, 1865, and prospered under Mr. Wyndham’s manage- 
ment until it was burnt down on the afternoon of February 6, 1875. It 
was rebuilt by the late Mr. W. H. Logan, who sold the theatre toa 
company. It was leased to Messrs. J. B. Howard and Logan, and opened 
with “ The Shaughraun ” on January 27, 1876. On the expiration of the lease 
in May of last year, the theatre passed under the management of Mr. 
John Heslop, who had Mr. Logan as his co-lessee. The latter, however, 
died shortly afterwards, and during the thirteen months that Mr. Heslop 
managed the house he had shown promise of becoming as popular in 
Edinburgh as his famous predecessors—Murray and Wyndham—when the 
present unfortunate occurrence took place. The late theatre was built 
from the designs of Mr. C. J. Phipps, cost about £16,0c0, and seated 
for 2,300 persons. In was redecorated only last December. The inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh have begun to look upon the burning of the Theatre 
Royal as a matter of course in every decade. The dates 1853, 1865, 
1875, and 1884 show this to have been pretty nearly the case hitherto. 


So good a one-act play as Mr. Alfred C. Calmour’s “ Love’s Messenger,” 
produced at the Novelty Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, July 22, for Miss 
Nelly Harris’s benefit, is not frequently seen. It is an admirable poetic 
little play, containing much fine writing, and with some excellent comedy. 
The story of the piece is slight. A lady longs for the love of a knight, who 
delays the profession of his attachment until his sister, whom he has not 
seen for some time, disguises herself as a page, and pretends to be an 
ambassador of love from a great noble. This, of course, provokes the 
jealousy of the tardy lover, who forthwith declares his attachment. It was 
fortunate for Mr. Calmour that the principal part in his play—the sister 
who disguises herself—was entrusted to Miss Kate Rorke, who gave a 
perfect example of comedy acting. Miss Maud Milton and Mr. F. H. 
Macklin were excellent in the other parts. On the occasion of Miss 
Harris’s benefit, that clever artist, Miss Fannie Leslie, also appeared, and 
won the loudest applause of the afternoon by her singing of “ Jolly Hard 
Lines’’—the song by which she made such a hit at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, last season. 
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A recent Zruth puzzle was to give a “List of the Ten Best Modern 
English Dramatists, with their Best Plays.” On counting the names in 
the “Assorted Specimens” of lists (sixty in number), I find that the late 
Mr. Henry J. Byron has the largest number of votes—viz., fifty-seven, 
while the late Mr. T. W. Robertson runs him very close, with fifty-six, 
and “Our Boys” and “Caste” seem to be the favourite plays, being 
named fifty-four and fifty times respectively. I subjoin a list of the zen 
highest numbers of votes out of a total of sixty :— 


Henry J. Byron. . . 
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Our great poets—Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne—come strangely 
low down in the scale. 


















A correspondent objecis to the quotation from Campbell’s poem on the 
occasion of John Kemble’s retirement from the stage as given in our last 
number. He complains that the verses were “terribly mangled.” But 
where, may I ask, are we to go to the truth for such matters, and why 
should Campbell be set up as an authority on metre, when he varies it at 
every stanza? One of the stanzas, as I quoted them from Boaden’s “ Life 
of Kemble,” ran thus :— 

** For poetry can ill express 

Full many a thought of thought sublime, 


And Painting mute and motionless 
Steals but one fartia! glance from time.” 


In the “Life of Edmund Kean,” by Frederick Hawkins, the poem by 
Campbell is printed in full. The disputed stanza runs thus :— 


‘* For ill can poetry express 
Full many a thought of thought sublime, 
And Painting mute and motionless 
Steals but one glance from time.” 





This, of course, is far neater, and is the poem neat or regular in metre? 
In the middle of it we find this extraordinay variation, in a distinctly dif- 
ferent metre :— 

** But who forgets that white discrownéd head, 
i Those bursts of Reason’s half extinguished glare, 
i} Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed 
In death more touching than despair ?” 
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Here we have again a false stanza. The last line is two feet short! I 
turn to Fitzgerald’s “Lives of the Kembles,” and find the poem quoted as it 
is by Boaden, with “partial glance from time” preserved. But here I 
tumble on another mistake. He says Campbell’s poem contained some 
spirited lines, but also such oddities as “ Siddon’s auxiliary power ;” accord- 
ing to Hawkins it does nothing of the kind :— 

‘* And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 


When Siddon’s auxiliary power 
And sister magic came.” 


Who is to decide when doctors disagree ? 


Mr. Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, whose photograph we present to our 
readers this month, was born in London, and educated partly in England, 
partly abroad. His success when a member of the “ Irrationals” amateurs 
induced him to devote himself to the stage as a profession. He accord- 
ingly appeared at the Globe Theatre in the character of Grimaldi, in a 
performance given for the benefit of the Stafford House Fund. His 
success was immediate, and he forthwith went on tour, playing such parts 
as Colonel Challice in “ Alone,” Dufard in “The First Night,” and 
Admiral Kingston in “ Naval Engagements.” He subsequently played 
several small parts at the Olympic, and then went to the Garrick Theatre 
to play Bonnetau in “ A Cruise to China.” He next went on tour as the 
Marquis de Pontsablé in “ Madame Favart,” in which character he made a 
distinct hit. Returning to London, he acted Prince Maleotti, in “ Forget- 
me-Not,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre; and, in a performance of 
“ L’Aventuritre,” given in French at the same house, he acted Mont- 
Prade. At the Criterion Theatre he played Scott Ramsay, the esthetic 
poet, in “ Where’s the Cat?” the Marquis de Chateau Laroche in “ Brave 
Hearts,” and Solon Trippetow in “ Little Miss Muffitt.” At the Globe 
Theatre he appeared as Brigard in “ Frou-Frou,” and, returning to the 
Prince of Wales’s, he acted there Lambert Streyke in “ The Colonel,” 
Captain Trentham in “The Marble Arch,” and Bertolde in “ Merely 
Players.” In the production of ‘The Glass of Fashion,” at the Globe 
Theatre, he acted Prince Borowski. Mr. Tree then went tod the Prince’s 
Theatre, where he has acted Chrysal in “The Palace of Truth,” Philip 
Dunkley in “Breaking a Butterfly,” Herbert in ‘‘ Six-and-Eightpence, 
the Rev. Robert Spalding in “The Private Secretary,” and Macari in 
** Called Back.” Besides the characters above enumerated, Mr. Tree has, 
at various times, played the following parts :—Mr. Whittington in “A 
Thread of Silk,” Captain Mountraffe in “Home,” Scum Goodman in 
“‘Clancarty,” Fagin in “ Oliver Twist,” Babblebrook in “A Lesson in 
Love,” and Sir Anthony Absolute in “ The Rivals.” 


Shakespeare acted in the open air is the latest novelty devised for 
putting money into the coffers of charitable institutions. To the energy 
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and’ good taste of Lady Archibald Campbell the credit of this innovation 
belongs. The forest scenes from “ As You Like It ” were chosen for repre- 
sentation at Coombe House, Kingston-on-Thames, on the afternoons of 
July 22 and 23. The weather was favourable, a large assembly filled the 
open-air theatre on both occasions, and everything passed off satisfactorily. 
It was delightful to watch the play acted with an additional interest from 
the novelty of the surroundings, and without any of the discomfort usually 
attending theatrical performances at this time of the year. Lady Archibald 
“Campbell had wisely secured the services of Mr. E. W. Godwin, who ar- 
ranged the dresses and the groupings of the various characters. Mr- 
“Godwin had a stage formed by Nature to work upon, and the effects of 
-colour and design that he managed to obtain were most beautiful. But 
real trees, green leaves, and pretty costumes were not the only attractions 
-of this capital entertainment, for the acting was in excellent hands. Miss 
Calhoun played Rosalind with intelligence, grace, and feeling; and Lady 
Archibald Campbell gave an artistic and interesting impersonation of 
“Orlando. Mr. Hermann Vezin played as well as ever as Jacques; and 
“Miss Annie Schletter was an excellent Celia. Mr. Elliot was of good 
-service as Touchstone ; Mr. Charles Fulton was admirable as the Duke; 
-and Mrs, Plowden was capital as Pheebe. 


Thanks to the enterprising spirit of Mr. William Terriss we have at last 
an opportunity of judging the merits of an entire company from a leading 
New York Theatre. Mr. Augustin Daly’s comedy company opened at 
Toole’s Theatre on July 19, and their initial performance met with a cordial 
reception. “Casting the Boomerang,” an adaptation by Mr. Daly from 
the German of Franz von Schonthan, was presented. The piece is not very 
strong ; and the story, such as it is, is subordinated to make way for 

-comical situations and quaint character sketches. The heroine is the 
object of the search of one man who has been attracted by her portrait in 
the Academy, and who wishes to marry her, while another wishes to find 
her so that he may purchase a dog which had also been painted in the pic- 
ture. But if the play itself is not very interesting, it at least provides 

-opportunity for some excellent acting. Mr. James Lewis. is a comedian 
possessed of a quaint humour that is irresistible ; and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
is capital in character parts; Mr. John Drew has a natural, graceful style, 
which is admirably suited in lover’s parts ; and Mr. Charles Leclercq, Mr. 
Otis Skinner, Mr. William Gilbert, Miss Virginia Dreher, and Miss May 
Fielding are invaluable members of this excellent company. Miss Ada 
Rehan, a great favourite in America, has not yet been seen here in an ad- 
“vantageous character; but it may be hoped that a change in the bill will 
soon afford the lady a chance for distinguishing herself. 


CAS 
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